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AN ESTIMATE 
FROM 
THE FIELD 


Washington, D. C., Bldg. 
1901-3 7th St., N. W. 


328 W. Wright St. 
Pleasantville, N. J. 
November 23, 1928 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


On August 31, 1928, I was painfully hurt. It did not occur to me 
that I was a member of the Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., until I re- 
ceived a request from my agent in Portsmouth, Va., to send in my sick 
card. The check for my benefits came forthwith, and assurance that 
they would continue until I was able to work again, and they have. 


I did not seek the company after being hurt, but it sought me 400 
miles away to be sure that I was cared for. Is it a friend? Is it true to its 
contracts? I say cheerfully, it is, and I most cheerfully recommend the 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. to all of my race everywhere. 


(Signed) ROBERT B. CROCKER 


-- ——e fe 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 


Insures against Disability and Death 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 











OUR ADVICE FOR 1929 IS: 
BUY MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


Unlike some other great men, we have not been asked to contribute our prophecy on condi- 
tions in 1929. We give it any way, and pay for space to have it printed. 


The American People should buy more Life Insurance in 1929 than ever before. Especially 
should colored Americans, because we need it more; we understand more about its uses each 
year, and there are more of us with money to pay for it each year. 


Our interest in this subject is not entirely academic. Buy more Life Insurance because we have it to sell. Our 
business increased more than fifty per cent. in 1928. If it increased several thousand per cent, in 1929, we 
would not then have supplied all the Life Insurance that colored Americans need, and can pay for. Hundreds 
of our policyholders have reached their limit with us now. We urge them to continue to buy more; to add to 
their insurance policies from any reputable company that will supply their needs; especially from the legal 
reserve life insurance companies, owned and managed by colored people. 


The man or woman who buys more life insurance is the one who has already bought from us or from some 
other company. Such a person can better understand the idea of adding to, of accumulating something worth 
while for himself and for a generation that must have financial resources far in excess of our own. Our policies 
are good but they are not offered as substitutes for the policies of any other company. We-try to give our policy- 
holders something they never had before. Any one of the twelve thousand can tell you what that is. We can tell 
you if you mail us the attached coupon. An attractive calendar goes with the telling—without obligation to you. 


In 1929 Buy More Life Insurance 


Victory Life 


Insurance Company 


Home Office: 3621 South State St. 
“FOR THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OP Chicago, Ill. 


SECURING THE ADMISSION OF THE 

Victory Life Insurance Company” 
a a oe $200,000.00 Capital and the Only Negro i 
PERMITTED TO BO INSURANCE BUSINESS P y Negro Company Operating Under the 


UNDER THE RIGID REQUIREMBNTS OF THE Supervision of the New York Insurance Department.” 
STATE OF NEW YORK” 


Victory Life Insurance Company 
3621 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Send me your calendar for 1929. 
My name 
Street Address 


City or Town 


My Occupation .. 
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HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 

4% SOCIAL WORK 

Good Paying Jobs for 


TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 



















' The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of 
technical Social Work and in ad- 
dition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which con- 
front social workers in Negro 
Communities. 
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For Further Information 
Address the Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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FISK -:- 
UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE 



















THE COLLEGE 


Accredited four year liberal arts 
college, with 11 major depart- 
ments. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 


College major leading to B.A. 
degree, and full music curricu- 
lum leading to Mus.B. degree. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Graduate work in chemistry and 
the Social Sciences. 
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For Particucars, Appress THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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MORGAN (COLLEGE 


John O. Spencer, Ph.D., LL.D., Presiden: 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Deas 


LOCATION:—College town be. 
tween North and South. 

COURSES—Semester credit sys 
tem. B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. de- 
grees. Advanced courses in Edu- 
cation. Certificates for high 
school teaching. 

RATING:—Accredited by the Assgo- 
ciation of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland,—by the State 
Board of Education of Maryland, 
—by boards of education in other 
states,—by the University Sen. 
ate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

POLICY:—Co-educational. 

FACULTY: — University trained 
specialists. 

SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 

DORMITORIES: — Equipped and 
supervised. 

SUMMER SCHOOL:—(1929) Six 
weeks. Dates to be announced. 

— OPEN:—Sept. 238, 


REGISTRATION: —F resh- 
man Week, Sept. 238rd- e7th. Up- 
per Classes, Sept. 26th, 27th. 


ree as Ieee —Address Edward N. Wil 
= = egistrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE. 


HE CROW, looking at the year 

of Grace, 1928 in reminiscent 
mood, notes a few facts.—The United 
States has proposed a treaty with 
twenty-nine nations, abandoning War 
as a national policy. As a result, no 
armies have been reduced and _ all 
navies will be enlarged.—The United 
States was the first to recognize new 
China.—Bolivia and Paraguay do not 
want to fight but are not sure how they 
can help it with the present world 
about them.—President Coolidge re- 
fuses to make Porto Rico either slave 
or free—The McNary-Haugen Farm 
Relief Bill is again vetoed by the Pres- 
ident—The 70th Congress appropri- 
ated $4,628,045,035—Mr. Samuel 
Insull’s personal representative has 
entered the President’s Cabinet, which 
seems reasonable—Mr. William F. 
Whiting succeeds Herbert Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce, and Herbert 
Hoover will succeed Calvin Coolidge 
as President of the United States.— 
The Jingoes want fifteen new cruisers. 
—The Boulder Dam bill for power 
and flood control of the Colorado 
River is signed.—The Jones Bill to 
appropriate 325 million to control the 
Mississippi floods is passed, without 


By George W. Crawford 
THE N. A. A. C. P. BATTLE FRONT. 
THE NATIONAL INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE 
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any proviso for enforcing the 13th 
Amendment of the Constitution —We 
have appropriated 700 million for 
War.—General Motors and DuPont 
Powder directed the Smith campaign. 
All the other corporations joined 
Hoover.—President-elect Hoover took 
a trip to South America to see if there 
was anything lying around loose.— 
Gambling in stocks on Wall Street 
reaches its highest figure-—An airplane 
flies over the North Pole and sees the 
place where an unrewarded Negro 
once stood.—Nine persons were re- 
ported lynched in 1928, but before the 
record could be printed, Mississippi 
added two, burning one alive; making 
eleven in all.—A revised prayer book 
is refused by the British House of 
Commons.—The Ninth Assembly of 
the League of Nations takes place.— 
Egyptian freedom is throttled, and 
Parliament suspended three years.— 
The Socialists triumph in Germany. 
The Fascisti triumph in Italy.—Rus- 
sia celebrates ten years of reform.— 
Albania elects somebody king.—Spain 


Eee, 


Shall we let you peep at the 
treasures of our strong box? Fx- 
pect in the next numbers of THE 
Crisis: “Dark Lover”, by a white - 
woman with a black husband; the 
“Colored Boy Scouts’; the last 
“Co-operative Congress”; “Negro 
Illness”, by Edwin R. Embree; 
“Hazing at Lincoln”, and _ lots 
more like them; not to speak of 
our €conomic prize essays. 


——— 4 


tries to get rid of its Dictator and fails. 
—Rumania gets rid of the Bratianus. 
—The Sixth International Conference 
of the American States met at Havana. 
It was handpicked, with Coolidge and 
Hughes on the throttle—A constitu- 
ent assembly in Syria writes a consti- 
tution which France refuses.—Man- 
churia despite Japan joins China.— 
There is revolt in Afghanistan against 
King Amanullah’s reforms, with Eng- 
land hovering above.-—Well done and 
poorly, 1928.—And now, 1929.— 
Already it begins to get its stride.— 
The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes loses its freedom, or rather, 
recognizes that it has already been lost. 
—Mr. Tex Rickard will now prevent 
black champions from __ entering 
Heaven.—We spent $700,000,000 for 
ice cream and candy last year. Some 
folks think we are spending too much 
for education—A Russian Grand 
Duke dies. Long live another Russian 
Grand Duke!—The hereditary mon- 
archy in the Salvation Army is chal- 
lenged.—Germany is still trying to 
find out how much she owes us for the 
World War. France is trying to 
guess how much she can pay.—Eng- 
land spars for an election opening. | 
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sociation for the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
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A Pilgrimage To The Negro Schools 


By W. E. BURGHARDT Du BOIS 


HESE are snapshots, and _ they 

have the validity and weakness of 
snapshots. 1 got mere glimpses of 
these various institutions, and from 
the glimpses came impressions and 
judgments. In some cases these im- 
pressions are doubtless right, in others, 
just as surely they are quite wrong. 
I give them, therefore, not as final 
judgments, but simply for what 
they are worth, and | shall be glad to 
know of any mistakes | may have 
made. 


PALMER AND PETERSBURG 


HE Palmer Institute at Sedalia 
¥ has a distinct individuality and a 
certain little air of culture. ‘There is 
yim and enthusiasm, sunlight and air. 
Perhaps the institution feels a bit new 
and self-conscious and over-eager, and 
yet it is genuine. It has buildings, 
good-class rooms, and a teachers’ home 
that is homelike. It needs a library. 


I am confirmed in my feeling that 
the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute at Petersburg is a well-run 
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institution. It has, for instance, one 
of the best school libraries that I know: 
a library that is not a miscellaneous 
collection of old books, but a new thing 
planned and bought for use and used. 
It is building the most complete set of 
student dormitories that I saw in my 
journey. And what it needs, as so 
many institutions need, is some method 
of getting rid of buildings already 
there. 

What shall one do with an old 
building? The great central hall at 
Petersburg is a monstrosity. It ought 
to be sunk into a deep hole and covered 
up. A general destruction at Shaw 
would be an improvement. Johnson 
Smith could spare a couple of buildings, 
and so can Allen at Columbia. Be- 
thune-Cookman, Waters, Haines, At- 
lanta and Fisk have all one or two or 
more buildings that need to be burned. 


But to go back to Petersburg. It 
moves like clockwork. The curricu- 
lum is complete and all-embracing in 
its theory, and yet, do I not seem to 
feel a little too much machinery, a 
certain lack of spontaneity and initia- 


Sisters Chapel, Spelman College 


tive on the part of the students? The 
student audience did not have the 
same air of intelligence that I found 
in many other places. 


SHAW AND FAYETTEVILLE 


HAW is grey-haired and slow. But 

it has a constituency. It is built 
deep in human hearts. It needs, physi- 
cally and mentally, without doubt, 
thorough overhauling and _ re-adjust- 
ment to a new day. 


The State Normal School at Fay- 
etteville was a discovery. It has one 
beautiful building. Not many Negro 
institutions have beautiful buildings. 
As I| think back, I can see the crowning 
mass of the dining hall at Tuskegee. 
One does not easily forget it. The 
new quadrangle at Spelman is a fine 
thing and Talladega has the best and 
most beautiful group 
without ostentation, of any of the 
Southern institutions. But the dining 
hall at Fayetteville is one of the most 
beautiful buildings of the 
South. 
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Fayetteville is a curious mass of con- 
tradictions. It has some good dormi- 
tories, with a young, live faculty, and 
I have never spoken to a student audi- 
ence that showed more rapt attention 
and intelligence; and yet, on the top 
of that came one astonishing adven- 
ture: Fayetteville is difficult of access, 
and I asked the Principal to arrange to 
get me to Hamlet by auto sixty miles 


away. He promised to hire one, but 
could not. Nevertheless, it mattered 
little. The roads were excellent and 


the Principal himself owns two autos: 
a Cadillac and a new Ford. He sent 
his chauffeur with me and we made the 
trip in an hour and a half, with an 
expenditure of less than three gallons 
of gas, and the Principal charged me 
Ten Dollars for the courtesy! The 
next time 1 go to Fayetteville I shall 
walk. 


SMITH, ALLEN AND 
BETHUNE 
OHNSON C. SMITH is sedate 


and staid. It has a quiet, clean 
campus and an air of academic with- 
drawal. ‘The students are a crowd of 
sturdy big-voiced boys and they lis- 
tened with intelligence and even eager- 
ness. But the school has too much 
religion and too few.young modern 
teachers. It lacks something of fire 
and vim, of freedom and aspiration. 
There were roses in my room. 

Allen, at Columbia, had again an 
unusually intelligent and attentive 
audience. It occupies a whole city 
square, with many good-looking build- 
ings. Four modest and rather pretty 
girls sang Negro folk songs. But they 
sang them with quavers, and_ half- 
tones, and succeeded in taking every 
shred of melody, even out of “Steal 
Away”. 

I spent a Saturday off at Jackson- 
ville with Colonel Floyd, but that # 
another story and a long one. With 
him I rode down the beach to Day- 
tona, a magnificent flight between the 
ocean and the air. 

Bethune-Cookman, is a_ institution 
one does not easily forget. It is on 
exhibition and numbers of tourists pour 
#n to see it of a Sunday. I was dis- 
tressed to find my student audience 
behind me singing, instead of in front 
of me listening. I think next time I 
shall turn my back to the audience. 
But the institution has been built and 
planned by the indominable energy of 
one black woman and her enthusiastic 
spirit inspires it and makes it live. The 
students are unexpectedly alive. I 
talked with those in the Junior Col- 
lege, all alone and cosily sequestered 
in the Principal’s parlor with no teach- 
ers there. Goodness! but they walked 
into things. There were no hesitations 
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or reticences. They started right out 
with social equality, racial intermar- 
riage, companionate marriage, the sex 
morality of the younger generation, 
occupations, and so on. It was a 
breathless living hour, and quite worth 
going to Florida for. 


I come back again to the extraordi- 
nary vitality and eagerness, the curios- 
ity and intellectual freedom of these 
new colored students. It is beyond 
that of the white students that I have 



































Tapley Hall, Spelman College, as Seen Through the Pillars of Sisters Chapel. 


been talking to in numbers of North- 
ern institutions. And I presume it is 
more vital because it reflects a freedom 
but very recently gained and not yet 
quite recognized. Some of the teach- 
ers rather look to me like hens with 
ducklings and I am sure that teachers 
and principals were several times on 
the edge of apology when | hurried to 
forstall them by some remark. As 
compared with the colored student 
body which I knew and bullied as a 
teacher and which I have seen in vague 
glimpses during the last twenty years, 
I should say that since 1920 intellectual 





revolution had struck the colored gol. 
lege student ; and trustees and teachers 
had better yield gracefully. Indeed 
this is what they show many signs of 
doing. 


WATERS AND CHARLESTON 


RODE back from Daytona with 

the President of Edward Waters 
and stopped at Jacksonville to lecture 
for this college. Edward Waters is an 


A. M. E. School and it is down at 


the heels. It has one good building, 
and that characteristically, is a build- 
ing for theological students who are 
not there. Yet the African A. M. E. 
Church in Florida is vigorous and well- 
organized. ‘The school has valuable 
land, although the titles are clouded 
by failure to pay taxes. The student 
body looks dull and unintelligent. Vig- 
orous organization is needed here to 
save their institution. 

Charleston is always Charleston, 
with its Mona Lisa smile, and_ its 
hereditary hospitality. I go there to 

(Will you please turn to page 65) 
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“Jazzin God” 


By GEORGE W. CRAWFORD 


T is night. My errand brings me 

through a busy street of the Negro 
section in a city having a colored pop- 
ulation of seven thousand. Suddenly 
[ am arrested by bedlam which pro- 
ceeds from the open transom of a store 
front whose show windows are smeared 
to intransparency. What issues forth is 
conglomeration itself—a syncopated 
rhythmic mess of tune accompanied by 
strumming guitars and jingling tam- 
hourines and frequently punctuated 
by wild shrieks and stamping feet. 
Above the din occasionally emerge 
such words as “Jesus”, “God”, “Hal- 
lelujah”, “Glory”, and then I realize 
that this frenzy is being perpetrated in 
the name of religion. A young man 
of my own race who has stopped in 
amazement turns to. me_half-quizz- 
ically and says, “What do you know 
about that? Jazzin’ God”. 

The sharp pertinency of this shrewd 
observation remains with me. In the 
same block there are four other sim- 
ilar Temples to Hysteria. The Busi- 
ness has been standardized. First you 
have a Negro man either too lazy to 
work or else resolved to live by his 
wits. He starts a “chuch”. A new 
and bombastic title is found to differ- 
entiate the enterprise from the ortho- 
dox sects. The ‘“‘prophet” (he is al- 
ways a prophet) then begins the re- 
cruiting of his flock. It is no guess 
work; the requirements are accurately 
known. It takes a minimum of twelve 
washer women to pay the overhead and 
provide the prophet’s meal ticket. En- 
listments beyond that number are so 
much “velvet”. ‘Then the most avail- 
able store, usually a drug upon the 
rental market, is found, and here is 
housed ““The Saints of the Ever Liv- 
ing God”, “The Never Dies”, ‘The 
Sanctified”, or any other of the “fifty- 
seven” varieties of the titles usually hit 
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upon to designate those who have been 
peculiarly set apart from the Chris- 
tians who organize in the conventional 
way. One fine day, however, the 
smear is washed off, and the ‘For 
Rent” sign goes back on the door. The 
infinite variety of the “prophet” has 
become stale, and so he has departed 
to new and unconquered fields. His 
flock has dispersed until the coming of 
another “prophet” with a more in- 
triguing line of “bunk” and a new and 
different brand of “gravy”. 


T is a Sunday morning. In the 

most congested Negro center in the 
world, I set out to find a place of 
worship. My quest does not take me 
far when I stand before a wonderful 
pile of stones. The sign tells me it is 
a Negro Church. Later information 
reveals that the edifice was built by and 
for white followers of Jesus, but that 
it was abandoned in the face of a Ne- 
gro invasion, and then unloaded for 
its weight in gold upon a Negro con- 
gregation. I enter and with great 
pomp am ushered to a handsome pew. 
The entire appointments are gorgeous, 
and would befit a group of Wall 
Street capitalists. The organ alone 
surely cost twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. And then an imposing figure of a 
man ascends the dais—pulpit would 
be misnomer in view of what takes 
place. His air is imperious. He ex- 
udes authority. He is both cynosure 
and magnet. After certain prelimi- 
naries deemed necessary to create the 
proper atmosphere, the preacher comes 
to the front in the manner of an actor 
who is about to put on the star feature 
of the performance. That which is 
committed in the name of the ‘‘sermon’”’ 
turns out to be a bag of verbal tricks 
in the hands of a master of mob 
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psychology. The text chosen and 
solemnly announced, is a mere excuse, 
for it has not the slightest relevancy 
to what follows. A fervid recital of 
an outstanding Biblical incident; a 
florid picture of the elect at God’s 
right hand, gloating over the lot of the 
damned; a final and devastating emo- 
tional sweep which carries before it 
all the sanity left in the house; a 
frenzy which continues until spent in 
the utter exhaustion of the worship- 
ers. 


The calm that eventually arrives 
finds the stage set for the next act. A 
dapper band of go-getters prance up to 
several tables at the front, and crack 
jokes and “lift” the collection which 
amounts to a princely sum for a group 
of working folk. Now comes the more 
prosaic business of projecting the 
schedule for the following week: meet- 
ings of a dozen auxiliaries are to be 
held ; a chiterling supper is to be served 
—all addressed to the staggering bur- 
den of the church debt; a midweek 
prayer meeting will convene at which 
the saints will foregather and con- 
gratulate each other that their respec- 
tive souls are saved. I listen in vain 
for the suggestion of a single activity 
having to do with the problems of the 
lives which these people will live until 
the next Sunday. Not one word. The 
gospel promulgated here has no social 
implications. The religion housed in 
this building begins and ends with a 
trickle down the spine. It is now two 
solid hours since I entered the door. 
A stentorian announcement comes from 
the chief actor that we will all rise 
and sing the Doxology. I mentally add 
the famous admonition of Bert Wil- 
liams to ‘“‘use of all the doors’, and 
then with a thousand deluded souls 
I file out into the daylight saying to 
myself—‘‘Jazzin’ God”. 
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Ad HOME 


O you see the home pictured on 

this page? It is a_ beautiful 
home within and without, tasteful, 
well-furnished and housing a physician 
who belongs to the City Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is on the staff 
of the leading white hospital. He has 
a wife and an infant son. He is a 
former officer in the A. E. F. and 
served with distinction. He is a col- 
lege graduate and a gentleman. Yet 
when he built this home, which is the 
most tasteful if not the most costly on 
its street, the neighbors were in arms, 
the house was dynamited twice, the 
lives of its inmates endangered, the 
chief of police wounded in its protec- 
tion, and the city thrown into turmoil. 
Dr. Charles Garvin did not flinch. 
Mrs. Garvin stuck to her home and 
they are living there now in peace and 
quiet if not in love with their neigh- 
bors. All of which illustrates civili- 
zation in the United States in 1926- 
27-28. 


CHARLESTON LIBRARY 


66 HE governing Board of the 

Public Library may not exclude 
persons therefrom on account of their 
color, race or previous condition of 
servitude.” 

This is the substance of an opinion 
written by Judge Litz of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia. 

It constitutes a clean and clear-cut 
victory for the Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which, under the leadership of 
its attorney, T. Gillis Nutter, contested 
the attempt to “jim-crow” knowledge 
at its source, in the use of books in a 
public library. 

The case arose out of a resolution 
passed by the Charleston Board of Ed- 
ucation on 12 December, 1927: “Re- 
solved, that the Secretary be requested 
to write the Librarian of the Charles- 
ton Public Library to inform any col- 
ored citizens who come into the 
Library, that in as much as the Board 
has provided Garnett Branch Library 
for their exclusive use, they must use 
such Library instead of the Charleston 
Public Library and that the Librarian 
shall be instructed to refuse to serve 
them.” 


This action met a prompt response 
from Mr. Nutter, who besides being an 
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able attorney, and a former member of 
the legislature of West Virginia, is 
President of the local N.A.A.C.P. Mr. 
Nutter wrote to the Board of Educa- 
tion protesting against their action and 
challenging their legal right to pass 
such a resolution. 

The Board of Education countered 
Mr. Nutter’s letter by resolving “that 
the Board deems itself bound to estab- 
lish and maintain separate libraries for 
the white and colored schools and citi- 
zens of this district and therefore de- 
clines to rescind its former orders deal- 
ing with this matter.” 

In order to establish its authority the 
Board of Education further resolved 
“that the Charleston Public Library, 
located in the capitol annex building 
be and it is hereby declared to be and 
made a part of the public school system 
of this district for the use of white 
school children and white citizens only ; 


and that the Garnett Branch Library 
now located in Shrewsberry Street 
but which is to be transferred to and 
maintained in quarters provided for it 
in the new Garnett High School Build- 
ing, plans for which the Board has 
adopted and the erection of which is 
about to commence, be and it is hereby 
declared to be and made a part of the 
public school system of this district for 
the use of colored children and colored 
citizens only.” 

Issue was now clearly joined be- 
tween the Charleston Board of Educa- 
tion and the local branch of the 
N.A.A.C.P. The Board was trying to 
have the Public Library made a part of 
the school system in order that Jim- 
crow might be legalized. 

The executive committee of the 
N.A.A.C.P. branch promptly author- 
ized Mr. Nutter to bring suit to compel 


(Will you please turn to page 64) 
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The National Interracial Conference 


OR a long time national plans have 

been developing for a National 
Interracial Conference to meet at 
Washington, D. C. Sixteen national 
organizations combined to sponsor this 
meeting. ‘These organizations were as 
follows: 


American Friends Service Committee, 
Interracial Section. ae 

American Social Hygiene Association. 

Commission on Interracial Coopera- 


tion. 
Council of Women for Home Mis- 


ions. 
: Federal Council of Churches, Commis- 
sion on Race Relations. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Home Mission Council. 

The Inquiry. 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

National Board Y. W. C. A. 

National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

National Council Y. M. C. A. 

National Federation of Settlements. 

National Urban League. 

Phelps Stokes Fund. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service. 


In the Conference meeting Decem- 
ber 16th to 19th, there were actually 
present 151 delegates, representing: 
Organizations, 37; Colleges, 27; 
Churches, 26; United States Govern- 
ment and State Departments, 17; En- 
dowed Funds, 9; Periodicals, 5; Social 
Settlements, 4; Labor Organizations, 
4; and 22 Members at Large. 

The Committee held morning, af- 
ternoon and evening sessions, with the 
following presiding officers: Mordecai 
W. Johnson of Howard University; 
Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee Institute; 
Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Dr. George E. Haynes 
of the Federation of Churches was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. The day sessions 
were held in the auditorium of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the even- 
ing sessions in the auditorium of the 
Medical School of Howard University. 

Before these meetings the Research 
Committee, under Charles S$. Johnson, 
of Fisk University laid a digest of 
250 typewritten pages. The purpose 
of it was “to construct a reasonably 
faithful contemporary picture of Negro 
life and the status of race relations as 
revealed in recent social studies and in 
official statistics.” This tremendous 
piece of compilation was done with un- 
usual completeness and fairness. With 
this data before them it was the task 
of the de'egates to seek an answer to 
three questions: 

1. In the light of social research 
what do we now know about Negro 
life and race relations as affecting both 
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the white and colored in the 


United States? 

2. What significance has this knowl- 
edge for the programs of social organi- 
zations whose purpose it is to improve 
these conditions ? 

3. What gaps in knowledge are re- 
vealed, calling for further study by uni- 
versities and research organizations? 


races 


HE subjects taken up were as 
follows: 

Monday morning, December 17th, 
“Health”, with Louis I. Dublin, Chief 
Statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and Dr. A. B. 
Jackson, of Howard University, as 
speakers. Monday afternoon, “Edu- 
cation”, with W. A. Robinson, former 
Supervisor of Negro High Schools of 
North Carolina, and Professor Mabel 
Carney of Columbia University, and 
Principal James E. Gregg of Hamp- 
ton, as speakers. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, “Industry and Agriculture” were 
discussed by Monroe N. Work of Tus- 
kegee Institute and Niles Carpenter, of 
the University of Buffalo; on Tuesday 
afternoon, “Recreation and Housing’, 
by Forrester B. Washington of At- 
lanta, Ernest T. Attwell of New York, 
T. J. Woofter of the University of 
North Carolina, and Roscoe C. Bruce 
of New York; Wednesday morning, 
“Law Observance and Administration” 
by Thorsten Sellin of the University 


of Pennsylvania, and Lawrence Oxley. 


of North Carolina; Wednesday after- 
noon, “Citizenship and Race Rela- 
tions’, by W. E. B. DuBois of New 
York and Herbert A. Miller of Ohio 
State University. 

These sessions were attended only 
by delegates. Public sessions were held 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evening, at which general summaries 
of the discussions were given. On 
Monday evening, the speakers were F. 
O. Nichols, Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University, and the Presi- 
dents of Fisk and Morehouse. Tues- 
day evening, the speakers were Charles 
Wesley of Howard, Mary E. Mc- 
Dowell of Chicago, R. S. Wallace, and 
John P. Frey of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The speakers for the 
final evening were James Weldon 
Johnson, Clark Foreman, Alain Locke, 
Julius Rosenwald, John M. Glenn, 
Edwin R. Embree, Mordecai W. John- 
son, R. R. Moton, Mary Van Kleeck 
and Anson Phelps Stokes. 


T goes without saying that with so 
ambitious and full a program the 
Conference left much to be desired. 
The discussions fell far below possibili- 


ties, partly because of lack of time and 
partly because of a certain timidity and 
fear of free expression. "There was a 
good deal of unnecessary repetition: 
the speakers repeated what the Re- 
search Committee had reported, and 
other speakers summed up what the 
main speakers had said. The net re- 
sult often was almost like spoon feed- 
ing of children lest they mentally over- 
eat. 

Nevertheless, never before in the his- 


tory of the United States have so many 


organizations, representing so diverse 
points of view and methods of ap- 
proach, come together in a spirit of 
tolerance and inquiry to seck out the 
facts which underlie the relations of 
races in the United States. 


Of course, conclusions could not be 
reached; nor were they indeed de- 
sired. The object of the meetings was 
enlightenment, and none could possi- 
bly have left without a feeling that he 
had learned something. In the matter 
of health, there is no doubt, but what 
great strides in our knowledge of the 
condition of the Negro has taken place 
in the last twenty years. No scientist 
today doubts but what the American 
Negro is going to survive and is going 
to achieve a sound body and has a 
normal brain. The great need now is 
physicians and hospitals. 

The advance in Education has set to 
rest all questions of the ability of Ne- 
groes to absorb and use modern educa- 
tion. There is still a pressing demand 
for the eradication of Negro illiteracy ; 
the betterment of Common and High 
Schools; and the endowment of good 
colleges. 


Industry and Agriculture show the 
revolution due to the migration of Ne- 
groes from South to North, and their 
entrance into industry as common and 
semi-skilled laborers. The consequent 
problems of Housing and Recreation 
are severe and pressing. 

Crime was shown not to be racial 
but the result of changing conditions 
of living; of poverty and of ignorance; 
and it is by no means certain that the 
rate of crime among Negroes is even 
as large as those among whites. 


|‘ Citizenship and Race Relations an 
insistent demand for the suffrage 


was made. One speaker said in his 
climax: “I hold this truth to be éelf- 
evident, that a disfranchised working- 
class in modern industrial civilization 
is worse than helpless. It # a menace, 
not simply to itself, but to every other 
group in the community. It will be 
diseased ; it will be criminal; it will be 
(Will you please turn to page 69) 
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The Native Problem in Africa, by 
Raymond Buell. Two volumes. 


MacMillan Company. 


HESE volumes are large and costly 

and cannot, therefore, be in the li- 
brary of the average reader; but any- 
one who wishes information concerning 
present conditions in Africa and is will- 
ing to spend some time and trouble in 
getting it, will find these two volumes 
indispensable. They form a kind of sta- 
tistical and sociological photograph of 
the African Negro in the first half of 
the twentieth century. The spirit of the 
author, while not altogether satisfac- 
tory, is good. He means to be fair, and 
while he does not see that political 
power and economic reform are the 
only solutions for the problems of 
Africa as they are for those of Europe 
and America, yet he does. realize that 
the present attitude of the white world 
toward the black world is hastening a 
crisis. 

As Mr. Buell rightly says: “Africa is 
the one continent of the world where 
by the application of intelligence, 
knowledge and good will, it is not too 
late to adopt policies which will pre- 
vent the development of the acute racial 
difficulties which have elsewhere arisen, 
and the evils of which have been 
recognized only after they have come 
into existence.” 


The American Negro. Volume 140 of 
the “Annals” of the American 
Academy of Political Science. 
HIS is a compact and interesting 
book, and ought to be in the library 

of each one of our readers. It is a series 

of papers edited by Donald Young 
with an advisory editorial committee 
of three Negroes and two white per- 
sons. It is divided into seven parts: 

Race Relations; The Negro as an Ele- 

ment in the Population of the United 

States; the Legal Status of the Negro; 

fhe Economic Achievement of the 

Negro; the Negro’s Mental Ability; 

Organization for Social Betterment; 

and Race Relations in Other Lands. It 

has a bibliography with reviews of re- 
cent books and an index. 

Nearly all prominent persons inter- 
ested in the advance of the American 
Negro, both colored and white are 
writers of these papers. Among them 
are Reutet, Frazier, Miller, Du Bois, 
Locke, Moton, Haynes, Jones, Buell, 
and White. Striking essays include 
one on “Race and Class Parallelism,” 
“The Negro Family,” “Legal Aspects 
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of the Negro Problem,” “The Chang- 

ing Economic Status of the Negro,” 

“The Mental Status of the Negro,” 

“The Church and Negro Progress,” 

and “The Negro in Latin America.” 

Considering its size, its readableness 

and its accuracy, this is one of the best 

compendiums on the American Negro 
ever published. 

The Negro in Contemporary American 
Literature, by Elizabeth Leigh 
Green. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 


HIS is an outline for university 

and group study done by the wife 
of Paul Green. It is the only thing of 
the kind that exists. It is cheap and 
done with admirable poise. It is de- 
signed for use in schools, and it ought 
to have wide circulation. 

The Fastest Bicycle Rider in the 
World. An autobiography of 
Major W. Taylor. Wormley 
Publishing Company. 

HIS book is an interesting human 

document as this account of his 
first race will show: “My entry into 
this event was an accident pure and 
simple. I had gone out to witness the 
event, which attracted the cream of the 
amateur riders of Indiana, and had 
taken a vantage point near the start 
when Mr. Hay spotted me. Thinking 
to inject a laugh into the race for the 
benefit of the thousands that lined the 
course, Mr. Hay insisted that I take 
my place on the starting line. I re- 
belled, but he fairly dragged me and my 
bicycle across the road saying, ‘Come 
on here, young man, you have got to 
start in this race.’ I was badly scared 
at the thought as one may well imagine 
since I had never seen a bicycle race 
before. 

“Although the band was playing a 
lively tune and the crowd was cheering 
wildly, I was crying. When Mr. Hay 
saw that he started to lift me from 
my wheel, but stopped and whispered 
in my ear, ‘I know you can’t go the full 
distance, but just ride up the road a 
little way, it will please the crowd, 
and you can come back as soon as you 
get tired.’ . .. 

“After I had ridden some distance I 
noticed a group of riders coming to 
meet me. As they drew closer I recog- 
nized Mr. Hay among them. He had 
the gold medal that was hung up for 
first prize and dangled it in front of 
my eyes as we rode along. As he did 
so he informed me that I was a mile 
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ahead of the field and had half of the 
distance left to go. The act on 
Mr. Hay’s part was the psychological 
turning point of the race for me. From 
then on I rode like mad and wobbled 
across the tape more dead than alive in 
first place about six seconds ahead of 
the scratch man, Walter Marmon. 
Incidentally this same Walter Marmon 
is president of the Marmon Automo- 
bile Company today.” 

The Associated Publishers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have issued two compila- 
tions by Carter G. Woodson, one, 
Negro Makers of History, which con- 
sists of biographical sketches from The 
Negro in Our History. It is a volume 
of 362 pages. The other is African 
Myths, a supplementary reader com- 
posed of folk tales filling 184 pages. 

Recent Gains in American Civiliza- 
tion, edited by Kirby Page and pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, has a chapter by Charles S. John- 
son. He concludes by saying: “There 
was a time, and not so long ago, when 
even the most reasonable men recoiled 
before the meaning of a race relation 
founded upon the highest principles of 
ethics and Christianity accepted by 
themselves. And although as numbers 
go, few have actually achieved a full 
adjustment to it, or perhaps will do 
so in many decades, it can be counted 
as perhaps the greatest gain that it is 
not now so difficult to accept the prin- 
ciple.” 

Plum Bun, Jessie Fauset’s second 
novel, was published in London by El- 
kin, Mathews, and Marrott in Octo- 
ber. It will be published this month 
in this country by the Frederick Stokes 
Company. 

—W. E. B. D. 
IN THE MAGAZINES 


H ISTORY tells us that once upon 
a time the Dutch righteously 
hewed down the banana trees of the 
Dutch West Indies in order to convert 
the natives from laziness born of leis- 
ure to vigorous productivity. So does 
“Our Muddling World,” march with 
its beacon of Christianity through be- 
nighted Africa. Salvador de Mada- 
reaga says in the Forum for November 
that the pale faced ones have given 
their dark brothers only their spirit ot 
incurable restlessness ; for in Africa the 
Negro had already evolved a satisfac- 
tory religion in harmony with the 
landscape and civilization. 

(Will you please turn to page 64) 
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THE FAR HORIZON 


THE ELECTION OF- 1928 
NS that the smoke has cleared 


away, we may consider what hap- 
pened to the American Negro in the 
last election. Herbert Hoover, candi- 
date of the Republican Party, received 
91,429,109 votes. Alfred Smith, can- 
didate of the Democratic Party, 
received 15,005,497 votes. Norman 
Thomas, Socialist, received 267,835 
votes, Foster, of the Workers’ Party, 
received 48,228 votes, and Reynolds, 
Socialist-Labor Party, 21,181 votes. 
These voters chose 444 electoral votes 
for Hoover in 40 states, while Smith 
received 87 electoral votes from 8 
states. This result was brought about 
by the following debate: 


THE PRO-SMITH ARGUMENT 


HE DAILY NEWS of Jackson, 
Mississippi, published a letter by 
R. H. McDaniel: 

I’ve never had the pleasure of going 
on a lynching party, but I don’t know of 
anything that would afford me a greater 
pleasure than to have a chance to help 
lynch the Negro or Negroes that wrote 
the letter that was published in the News 
August 10, 1928, signed Equal Rights 
League—any man that calls himself a 
Democrat and then votes for Hoover 
instead of Smith for president on ac- 
count of his religious belief, and espe- 
cially a man with as clean a record as 
Smith has, is a bald face liar. He is not 
a Democrat. a ee 

The only way to keep Democracy clean 
and fit is to keep the Negro in the cot- 
ton patch, and the Republicans out of 
office. 

The Montgomery Advertiser “ac- 
cuses”’ Curtis of being on the Board of 
Directors of the N. A. A. C. P., mis- 
taking him, of course, for Capper. It 
says: 


“No Alabama Democrat can vote for 
Hoover, the anti-segregationist, without 
at the same time voting for Curtis, the 
guide, counsellor and friend of W. E. B. 
DuBois.” 


Rubin R. Arnold, an Atlanta law- 
yer, speaking in Griffin, Georgia, said: 
I do not believe that race equality is 
practiced by Tammany Hall. The only 
party I know to practice race equality 
is the Republican party in the South, 
which, as to Georgia, in the national 
convention, was represented by a dele- 
gation half black and half white, and 
which has at the head of its organization 
in Georgia Ben Davis, a Negro, of At- 
lanta, and Mamie Williams, a Negro 
woman of Savannah. I know that in 
eorgia it is the black national commit- 
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teeman, Ben Davis, and his associates, 
who have been levying toll upon the 
white postmasters and rural letter-car- 
riers of Gecigia for contributions to 
party. funds. 

The article in the New York Nation 
about Smith and the Negro vote was 
hailed with great glee in the South. 

The Jackson, Miss., News says: 

W. E. B. DuBois, editor of THE 
Crisis, author of “Dark Water’, the 
most intellectual Negro in America, and 
one of the meanest, bitterly assails Gov. 
Al Smith in the current number of The 
Nation. 

DuBois is a typical Northern Negro, 
graduate of Harvard, inveterate hater 
of the South and all things Southern, 
and more nearly voices the sentiments 
ot Negroes north of the Mason and 
Dixon line than any member of his race. 

He concludes his significant article 
gloomily by saying: 

“Liberals may, if they will, vote for 
Al Smith. But a vote for Al Smith is 
a vote for the Bourbon South.” 

That last paragraph is the gospel 
truth, even though it comes. from a 
South-hater. 

A vote for Governor Smith is a vote 
for the South, the old-fashioned South, 
the South that is determined to preserve 
a white man’s civilization at all hazards. 


The Wiregrass Farmer of Alabama 
says: 

Our Republican friends, following 
their well-defined policy of making every 
mean and contemptible statement possible 
against Gov. Smith, have very largely 
hinged their case against him on the 
charge that he artd Tammany Hall for- 
bade the passage of a law in New York 
State which would have stopped the prac- 
tice of marriage between the white and 
black races. This has been the most 
serious charge so far made by the Anti- 
Jemocrats. 

The Wiregrass Farmer now takes 
pleasure in presenting a resumé of the 
oficial records of the New York State 
Legislature in which it is demonstrated 
clearly that Gov. Smith had nothing to 
do with the “killing” of this proposed 
legislation. On the contrary, the record 
shows that Tammany Hall, in the person 
of Jimmie Walker, made two attempts 
to prohibit intermarriage between whites 
and blacks, and that in both instances 
these efforts were frustrated by members 
of the Republican party. 


The Sandersville, 


says: 


Ga., 


Progress 


People who are inclined to vote the 
Republican ticket next November should 
analyze the meaning of the Dyer lynching 
bill, which is one of the features of the 
Republican platform. This bill lacked 
only one vote of passing in Congress, and 


a Tammany Democrat cast the ballot 
which defeated its passage. Under the 
terms of the bill if a mob should form 
in Johnson county and march into Wash- 
ington county, in order to arrest a rapist, 
Washington county would have to pay 
the family of the rapist $10,000. 


ANTI-SMITH ARGUMENT 


HE Atlanta Georgian carried a 

full-page advertisement, marked 
“Paid Political Advertising By Anti- 
Smith Democratic Headquarters”. It 
is headed by a picture of Civil Service 
Commissioner, Ferdinand Q. Morton, 
with the legend: “$7,500 A Year 
Tammany Negro Boss And His White 
Secretary. This Is The Race Equal- 
ity That Southern Democrats May 
Expect If Tammany Wins.” Then 
there are paragraphs as follows: 


Al Smith and Tammany Hall are one 
and the same. The Tammany Demo- 
crats of New York appointed a Negro, 
Ferdinand Q. Morton, to be one of the 
Civil Service Commissioners of New 
York. The stenographer assigned him 
by the Tammany Democratic Adminis- 
tration of New York is a white American 
born woman, Florence Eckstein. 

Morton is given this place by the 
Tammany Democratic Party to pass on 
the application of every white man and 
woman Democrat in New York, who 
wants a position under the Tammany 
Democratic Administration .... 

White and black children are mixed 
in the public schools of New York under 
the Tammany Democratic Administra- 
tion. Little white children are not al- 
lowed to transfer to white schools when 
the majority of the pupils are colored. 
Negro teachers in large numbers are 
employed by the Tammany Democratic 
Administration. They teach white chil- 
dren, as well as colored, both mixed to- 
gether, in the same rooms. There are 
more than two hundred Negro police- 
men under the Democratic Tammany 
Administration. 


Paul E. Wankan, Grand Dragon of 
the Ku Klux Klan of Mississippi, 
writes as follows to Mrs. M. B. Dot- 
tery: 

There will be no Third Party, as the 
time is too short. 

We have Hoover, a Republican, who 
is dry, and Smith, a Democrat, who is 
wet. We have Hoover, who is a Prot- 
estant, and Smith who is °a Romanist. 
We have Smith who believes in social 
equality and intermarriage of blacks and 
whites, and Hoover who was the last 
head of the department in Washington 
to abolish segregation. 

Tammany Hall has a Negro division, 

(Will you please turn to page 63) 
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Farewell 
By MAE V. COWDERY 


O more 

The feel of your hand 
On my my breast . 
Like the silver path 
Of the moon 


On dark heaving ocean. 


No more 

The rumpled darkness 
Of your hair 

Like the wind 

In leafy shadowed trees. 


No more 

The lush sweetness 
Of your lips 

Like dew 


On new opened Moon-flowers. 


No more 

The drowsy murmurings 
Of your voice 

Like the faint twitter 
Of birds 

In twilight. 


No more 

The poignant melody 
Of hours spent 
Between the moonrise 
And the sunrise 

Like the song 

Of a crystal river 
Going out to sea. 


Only 

The awful song 

Of silence 

In that hour a’fore the dawn 
When the moon has waned 
The stars died 

And the sun is buried 


In mist. 


Locust Trees 
By MARGARET L. THOMAS 


N O locust grows alone; 

A pine tree dares to go 
“To almost any land. 

Young willows follow brooks, 
Then one waits long to die. 

A maple in a meadow 

Lives far from other trees. 

No palm nor aloe fears solitude. 
But locust trees,— 

With pendant leaves, 

And blossoms swaying like white tails 
Of peacocks on the grass,— 

No locust grows alone. 

The scent of locust flowers, 

Deep buried in the darkness, 
Passed quick at night, 

Is like the look of one 

Who would speak, 

But cannot. 
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Statue of Dessalines, Port-au-Prince 


Trinity 
By JOHN F. MATHEUS 
HE soul of Toussaint is not dead; 
His flaming spirit flares 
Above the haughty head 
Of many a man who dares 
In Haiti still to plead 
For lands his black forefathers freed. 


And Dessalines dead still lives, 
Audacious, swart Jean-Jacques, 
Whose sword, unsheathed, yet gives 
A hope for heroes black. 

He stands in Port-au-Prince, 

An iron man, none like him since. 


Sans Souci palace on the hill, 

The slumbering Citadel, 

Some aura hides of Christophe still, 
His cause and message tell, 
Napoleon could not shake; 

His realm defeat, his courage break. 


The Great Man 
By JONATHAN H. BROOKS 


HEY call him strange and certainly 
he is; 

God meant him so. 
Potter makes 

A vessel for a rare design of his 

He chooses from his rarest clays and 
takes : 


When the great 


De 


Due pains and moulds it with his great 
deft fingers; 

Ponders upon it; works his precious self 

Into each particle... . He dreams and 
lingers, 

The Artist, long beside his potter-shelf, 


At last, when he has fingered all details 

As only God is able, with his face 

All lit with smile and what true pride 
entails, 

He muses: “This is good.” 
meet grace 

He lends it to the world. We call it odd 

And strange and rare; well might we; 
so does God. 


Then with 


Last Night 
By ETHEL M. CAUTION 
AST night I danced on the rim of the 
moon 
Delirious and gay, 
Quite different from the mood 
I wear about by day. 


Athwart my vibrant body 

A chiffon cloud I flung, 
Diaphanous and azure, 

With starpoint brilliants hung. 


And, oh! my feet flew madly! 
My body whirled and swayed! 

My soul danced in its ecstacy 
Untrammeled, unafraid! 


Last night 1 danced on the rim of the 
moon 
Delirious and gay; 
Then slipped into my sober self 
Just ere the break of day. 


Ecstacy 
By VIRGINIA V. HOUSTON 


VEN here, dwelling in chaos, 

I find your charm is all-pervasive 
And I remember only the ecstacy 
Of soft lips covering mine 
Dragging my soul through my mouth, 
The joy of strong young arms 
Clinging, holding me ever closer, 
The exquisite agony of holding you 
In unfulfilled embrace. 


Exhortation 
By EDWARD SILVERA 


OUR hands 
Are no longer empty, brother— 
You came 
With hands full of the warm nothing- 
ness 
Of Africa: 
Stretch out your arms, brother, 
Stretch out your calloused fingers, 
Show them the corns on your palms, 
Show them the hands 
That are no longer 
Full of emptiness. 
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@ In the presence of their children 
and grandchildren, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Henry N. Jeter were “re-united in 
marriage” on December 24th, 1928, at 
their home in Newport, R. I., the day 
marking the 50th anniversary of their 
marriage in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1878. 
Dr. Jeter is one of the oldest minis- 
ters in the state of Rhode Island, and 
is the only surviving charter member 
of the New England Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

@ John E. Moseley of New York 
City, a colored man and a sophomore 
at Tufts College, played the leading 
role in the college’s production of ““The 
Emperor Jones” last fall. Mr. Jester 
Hairstone, the only other Negro resi- 
dent student in the college, played the 
part of the Congo witch doctor. 

@ The class in Homiletics of the Yale 
Divinity School, read and discussed 
Tue Crisis editorial, “The Prodigal 
Son’, recently. 

@ Edward F. McSweeny is dead. He 
was an American of Irish descent, and 
responsible for the series of volumes 
on the contributions which various 
races have made to American civiliza- 
tion. Among the volumes was “The 
Gift of Black Folk”, by W. E. B. 
DuBois. 

@ The United Negro Welfare Coun- 
cil of New London, Connecticut, has 
opened a small Community House with 
four rooms: office, club room, tea room 
and kitchen. The Mayor and one hun- 
dred visitors attended the opening. 


THE MIDDLE STATES 


@ Charles H. Tuttle, United States 
District Attorney, who conducted the 
investigation into the sinking of the 
Vestris, addressed the Annual Mass 


hing- 


, 
ngers, 
alms, 
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Lewis Howard Latimer 


Meeting of the N. A. A. C. P., in 
New York City, January 6th. Mr. 
Tuttle told the story of the part 
played by the colored seamen and 
firemen in the disaster. Another 
speaker at the meeting was Miss 
Gladys Catchings, the colored nurse 
who was ousted from a special train- 
ing course at Sloane Maternity 
Hospital, New York City, because of 
her color. William Pickens, Field Sec- 
retary of the N. A. A. C. P., was the 
third speaker, and reported on the As- 
sociation’s achievements during the 
past year. 

@. Lewis Howard Latimer. who died 
recently at Flushing, New York, was 
born in Chelsea, Mass., September 4, 
1848. He went to work at an early 
age’ as office boy with Crosby and 
(Gould, patent attorneys, Boston. By 
observation and intensive study, he 
gradually worked his way up to chief 
draughtsman in the office. He joined 
the Navy during the Civil War, serv- 
ing on.the U.S.S. “Massasoit”. He 
tad wide experience as a draughtsman 
and electrical engineer as follows: made 
drawings for telephone patents under 
the direction of Alexander Graham 
Bell, telephone inventor; served as 
draughtsman and private secretary to 
Sir Hiram S. Maxim, of the Maxim 
Gun fame; invented a successful meth- 
od of producing carbon filaments for 
the Maxim electric incandescent lamp, 
securing a patent for it. In the Fall 
of 1881, Mr. Latimer was sent to 
London, England, to establish an in- 
candescent lamp department for the 
Maxim-Weston Electric Light Com- 
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pany. When the Board of Patent Con- 
trol of the General Electric and West- 
inghouse Electric companies was 
formed in 1896, Mr. Latimer became 
its chief draughtsman, which position 
he held until 1911, when the board 
went out of existence and he entered 
the employ of Edwin W. Hammer, 
consulting engineer. Mr. Latimer was 
the only Negro member of the Edison 
Pioneers, a group of men who worked 
over forty years ago with Thomas A. 
Edison. 

@ The appointment of a permanent 
Committee of Social Problems among 
Negroes, made up of white and col- 
ored people who are especially inter- 
ested in the improvement of health and 
living conditions of the colored people 
of New York City, has been announced 
by the Welfare Council of that city. 
This committee will plan a unified so- 
cial welfare program for Harlem and 
other sections of the city in which 
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there is an extensive colored population. 
@. According to the announcement of 


the N. A. A. C. P. there have been 
eleven lynchings for 1928. The lynch- 
ing records for the past eleven years 
are as follows: 


PRRs seen 28 


Mississippi leads this year’s list of 
lynching states, with five mob mur- 
ders, Louisiana and Texas follow with 
two each, and Missouri and New 
Mexico with one each. Georgia, 
which often in past years had the larg- 
est number of lynchings, had none dur- 
ing 1928. One of the victims of the 
lynchers was a Mexican and the others 
were all Negroes. Two of the victims 
were lynched because they were broth- 
ers of the murderer of a white man. 
three were accused of murder, two of 


assault, three for alleged attack on q 
white woman, and the Mexican of an 
attack on a white woman. 

@ “Show Boat’ has rounded out 4 
year’s run at the Ziegfeld Theatre, 
New York City. The original cast. 
including Jules Bledsoe, a colored 
man, remains unchanged. During its 
stay in New York, “Show Boat” has 
consistently maintained its place as one 
of the most successful Broadway at- 
tractions. 

@ One of the facts brought out in a 
recent survey of the population of the 
area within fifty miles of Manhattan 
published by the Regional Plan of New 
York, was that the growth of the 
Negro population of New York City 
has been four times as great as that of 
the general population of the city dur- 
ing the past decade. 

@ The office of the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
recently issued a suggestive pamphlet 
of information for use on Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, February 10th. “From 
a small beginning in 1922,” said Dr. 
George E. Haynes, Secretary of the 
Commission, ‘“‘the idea has spread 
through Home Mission Boards, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, thousands of 
local churches and their auxiliary so- 
cieties, and many social agencies, 

@ Marian Anderson, colored con- 
tralto, made her first New York ap- 
pearance during the latter part of 
December. Her program _ included 
German songs by Schubert, Strauss, 
and Schumann; French songs by Pur- 
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cell, Scarlatti, Martini and Debussy ; 
English songs by Bridges, Griffes, and 
Quilter; and a group of Negro spirit- 
wals) Miss Anderson is rapidly be- 
coming a singer of international re- 
pute. Her European tour during the 
past season established her as one of 
the most interesting of the American 
singers abroad. 

@ On November 6. 1928, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis A. Hamilton of Pittsburgh, 
Penna., celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. Mr. Ham- 
iIton has been with the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company since 1884 and has 
served as Waiter, janitor, messenger and 
clerk in the Reception room. Because 
of his long association with the com- 
pany, he is well known, not only to 
members of the Air Brake organization 


Honorable Mention, J. W. Hardrick. 


but also to a large number of visitors 
from all over the world. He is the 
Senior Warden of Holy Cross Church, 
Pittsburgh, and has been the treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh Branch of the N. A. 
A C. P.. Louis A. Hamilton and 
Sadie Black were married November 6, 
1878. They had six children of whom, 
only one survives, Miss Jean Hamilton, 
formerly a Y. W.C. A. Secretary, now 
teaching at A. and T. College, Greens- 
boro, N.C. Mrs, Hamilton is a grad- 
uate of Wilberforce University Class 
of 78 and celebrated her fiftieth grad- 
Uation anniversary at Wilberforce in 
June, last. For the last twenty years 
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she has been a Probation Officer at the 
Juvenile Court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@ Through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., a community house 
for colored children is in operation in 
New York City at the Utopia Neigh- 
borhood House. ‘The work is being 
administered by the Children’s Aid 
Society in cooperation with a commit- 
tee selected by the community. 

@ Dr. Lewis B. Moore, former dean 
at Howard University, and pastor of 
the Faith Presbyterian Church, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., died recently at Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Moore was born 69 years 
ago, at Florence, Ala. He taught at 
Howard University, and was later 
dean of the Teachers College. He re- 
ceived the Ph. D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Harmon Exhibit Prize Paintings 


@ Miss Maria Louise Brock, a col- 
ored woman, and teacher of English at 
the Gay Street School of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., has been presented with a 
Life Membership inthe National 
Education Association. A life mem- 
bership to this body is the highest 
honor which one in the teaching pro- 
fession can receive. 

@ Harry H. Pace, President of the 
Northeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has an article on “The Cash 
Value of Lives”, in Forbes Magazine. 
for December 15, 1928. The article 
has attracted wide attention and com- 
ment. 


@ The tenant-owners of the Dunbar 
Apartments in New York City have 
the following occupations: chauffeurs, 
22; Post Office clerks and carriers, 84; 
clerks, 28; servants, 58; dressmakers, 
15; messengers, 14; laborers, 10; Pull- 
man Porters, 26; building porters, 27; 
stenographers, 18; superintendents of 
apartment houses, 11; teachers, 13; 
dining car waiters, 10. The median 
wage of the tenants is $148.86 per 
month. 

@ The Harmon Foundation has dis- 
tributed Gold and Bronze Medals and 
Three Thousand Dollars in cash for 
creative work among 12 colored re- 
cipients. The Gold Medal in Litera- 
ture and $400 was given to Claude 
McKay, for his skill and originality, 
and especially for “Harlem Shadows’, 


Gold Medal, Archibald Motley 


and “Home to Harlem”. The Bronze 
Medal with $100 was given to Nella 
Larsen Imes, for her novel “Quick- 
sand”. In Fine Arts, the Gold Medal 
and $400 was given to Archibald J. 
Motley, for his “Octoroon Girl”. The 
Bronze Medal with $100 was given 
to May Howard Jackson, for her bust 
of Kelley Miller. In Business, the 
Gold Medal and $400 was given to 
S. W _  .Rutherford, Secretary and 
Business Manager of the National 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. The 
Bronze Medal and $100 went to Fred- 
erick Massiah, for his work in Building 
Engineering and Concrete Construc- 
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tion. In Education, the Gold Medal 
and $400 went to Monroe N. Work, 
for his recent bibliography of the 
Negro in Africa and America. The 
Bronze Medal and $100 went to John 
M. Gandy, President of Virginia 
State College. In Music, a Bronze 
Medal was given to J. Harold Brown, 
Director of Music at the Attucks 
High School, Indianapolis. In Reli- 
gious Service, a Gold Medal and $400 
was given to the Reverend L. K. Wil- 
liams, for his development of Mount 
Oliviet Baptist Church of 
Chicago, and a Gold 
Medal and $400 to the 
Reverend James S. Russell, 
Episcopal Arch Deacon of 
Southern Virginia. A 
Bronze Medal and $100 
was given to the Reverend 
Channing H. Tobias, Senior 
Secretary of the National. 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
@ Professor George W. 
Carver of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala., led the race sci- 
entists at the eighty-fifth 
meeting of the American 
Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 
which met at the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory and at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 
from December 27th to 
January 2nd. Over 2,000 
papers were read at this 
conference, which was the 
largest gathering of scien- 
tific men and women that 
has ever been held in this 
country. 

@ An exhibit illustrating 
the arts, industries, profes- 
sions and business occupa- 
tions of colored women of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
‘cently held in the Ashland 
Place Branch of the Y. W. 
C. A. of that city. 

@ Dr. U. Conrad Vin- 
cent, physician and surgeon 
of New York City, has 
about completed his private 
laospital, which will accommodate over 
fifty bed patients. The total cost of 
the institution will be $153,000. The 
stalucture is five stories and is fireproof. 
Indaddition to the operating room, 
consulting:.rooms, kitchen, etc., provi- 
sioavchasrbeen made for a dental suite 
and: labonatory. 

@: TheiSeeond “inual exhibit of col- 
oteds artictsoby the. Harmon Fund was 
héhdcats YnterivationalsHhouse in Janu- 
aryl MasGaey) Fohnson! received a 
Fibst TPrizeiofor)( His hpictinte;! “Swing 
Low) Butéet: Chariet”.~ iJ... Wes Hard- 
rick:112eceived's:Honbrable ~ Mention ; 
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Richard Barthé received honorable 
Mention for his sculpture. There 
were other interesting pictures by F. 
J. Dillon, P. Hayden, Hale Wood- 
ruff, J. A. Porter, and others. 

@ Paul Johnson’s Negro choir sang 
at the John Golden Theater in New 
York. There were twenty-one sing- 
ers, of whom twelve were Soloists. 
@ Louis T. Wright, Negro physician 
and surgeon of New York City, has re- 
cently been sworn in the Police De- 
partment of that city as police surgeon. 
About a year ago, Dr. Wright com- 





$250 Prize, “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,’ M. Grey Johnson, 
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peted with 150 other physicians ina 
civil service examination for this posi- 
tion, and when the results were made 
public he stood second on the list of 
eligibles with the mark of.89.1. Dr. 
Wright was born 37 years ago in La 
Grange, Ga. He received the degree 
of A. B. at Clark University, and in 
1915 graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School. During the war, Dr. 
Wright served as captain in the Army 
Medical Corps and he is at present 
president of the North Harlem Medi- 


cal Society. 


@ Helen 


“cc ” 


recently “saw 


Keller 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for the first 
time. This Southern girl, born, deaf 
dumb and blind, gets all her impres. 
sions through the palm of her hand 
and by the help of her life-long teacher. 
When the three-hour performance was 
over, Miss Keller’s face was red from 
weeping. 
@ Negro music and Negro achieve- 
ment are broadcasted over two main 
radio stations in New York City: the 
station W E V D, which is a me. 
morial to the late Eugene Debs, and 
station W A B C, of the Atlantic 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


WASHINGTON AND 
VIRGINIA 

@ Arthur Davis, a colored 
lad, and Marion Newell, 
white, have been awarded 
prizes as designers of the 
best model ships used on the 
1928 Christmas seals, They 
presented their designs to 
President Coolidge in 
Washington. 

@ Miss Otelia Cromwell 
of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa of Smith College, 
She was selected after grad- 


uation, which is a rare 
honor. Miss Cromwell's 
thesis on Heywood has 


been published by Yale 
University. 

@ One hundred and sey- 
enty thousand Christmas 
seals of the N. A. A. C. P. 
were distributed during the 
holidays by Mrs. Memphis 
T. Garrison of Gary, West 
Virginia. 

@ Augustus Battle is dead. 
He was the lone black Ne- 
gro working in the great 
reading room of the Library 
of Congress, and is remem- 
bered by many persons who 
have frequented that busy 
room. 

@ It looks as though the 
color line in Law was go- 
ing to be broken in Dela- 
ware. The legislation of 
the state demands that a lawyer to be 
admitted must be previously appren- 
ticed in a Delaware lawyer’s office. 
Hitherto, white lawyers have refused 
to take a Negro clerk, but L. L. Read- 
ing is now in the office of a white law- 
yer, and expects admittance to the bar 
soon. 

@ The new Krigwa plays have been 
banned by the Washington, D. C., 
public school and community center 
authorities on account of “The Nude 
Siren”, which they had judged as be- 
ing too suggestive of “immorality”. 
The story of the play is a simple farce. 
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This is the first time a play of Negro 
origin has been’ banned in this way. 
The Krigwa players of Washington 
have never had a place to produce their 
plays outside the public school build- 
ings, and so this action on the part of 
the authorities halts their productions 
for the time being. 

@ The Interior Department Appro- 
priation Bill carrying $300,000 appro- 
priations for Howard University was 
passed recently by both houses without 
amendment. 

@ Dr. Ernest E. Just, Professor of 
Biology and Zoology at Howard Uni- 
versity, and an authority on these sub- 
jects, sailed recently for Venice, Italy, 
for an extended stay to study in the 
Italian Marine Biological Labora- 
tories. Dr. Just’s work abroad has 
been made possible by the Rosenwald 
Fund grant of $15,000 in recognition 
of his unselfish work in promoting the 
advance of science. 

@ Miss Alethea Washington, of Bal- 
timore, Md., bears the distinction of 
being the first woman of Negro des- 
cent to win the Ph. D. degree at Ohio 
State University. Miss Washington 
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began her degree work in the depart- 
ment of education in the summer of 


1927. 

@ Dr. T. Spotuas Burwell of Phila- 
delphia is the new president of the Na- 
tional Medical Association. He is a 
graduate of Lincoln and Jefferson 
Medical College, and a popular prac- 
ticing physician. 

@ The Department of Commerce has 
issued a statement of Negro religious 
bodies in 1926 in comparison with 
1916. In 1916 there were 39,592 col- 
ored churches with a membership of 
4,602,805; and in 1926, there were 
42,585 churches with 5,203,487 mem- 
bers. 

@ The United States Census of Agri- 
culture for 1925 reports 831,455 
Negro farmers in the South, of whom 
159,651 own their farms, and 34,889 
own them in part. The total farm 
population of the United States is 28,- 
981,668. The colored population, in- 
cluding Negroes, Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese, amounts to 4,505,819. Of 
these, 1,306,684 live on farms that are 


owned. 


THE SOUTHEAST 

@ According to an announcement by 
the Board of Trustees of Kittrell Col- 
lege, D. K. Cherry, former professor 
at the North Carolina A. and T. Col- 
lege, has been elected president of 
Kittrell College, to succeed Dr. G. A. 
Edwards who resigned recently. 
@ Mrs. Agnes Matthews, colored 
farmer and business woman of Mid- 
dendorf, S. C., died recently at the 
age of 73. 
@ The sociology class of Agnes Scott 
College, the leading institution in At- 
lanta, Ga., for white women, made a 
tour of the colored section of Atlanta 
recently during which they visited a 
number of the more important Negro 
institutions and enterprises and went 
through the colored residential section 
to observe the conditions of housing 
and recreation. 
@ The White Temple Church is con- 
sidered the most aristocratic M. E. 
church in Miami, Fla. Recently the 
choir of the church presented Negro 
spirituals and folk songs in the church 
auditorium. 

(Will you please turn to page 60) 
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Calendar Chat 


SUALLY in thinking of February 

now I think of a moth. Some 
one handed one to me in February. 
The neat little goldish tan packet was 
fastened to a twig and I pinned the 
whole affair to a curtain and forgot 
about it. 

One night a surprisingly short time 
after I heard something like a rustle of 
window shades and wondered what the 
noise was, that little soft whisper of a 
sound near my bedside. Next morning 
it occurred to me to look at the little 
pale cocoon. I did so and found it 
open. The cocoon, colorless almost and 
as wanting in all beautiful decoration 
as the month of February, had blos- 
somed in first April just as thg trees 
were doing. But where was that moth? 

On going out on the latticed porch 
I found him. Strange how these inci- 
dents~wind together like the strands 
of fairy yarn. The wan fawn colored 
fan wings were limp and damp looking 
and touched with rose and bronze. 
There was my polyphemus moth. First 
the sound of the breaking cocoon, then 
the discovery of the moth’s escape and 


then a few minutes later the finding of 
Great Wing himself! 


Dear Me, What a Pity! 


I thought. For when it came time 
to make a bird house drawing for the 
LITTLE PAGE I found neither 
drawing pen nor ink. So the typewriter 
must draw a bird house this time. 


The Bluebirds are Coming 


HE snow’s on the bird house, 
On gable and eaves, 

The snow’s on the bird house 

On gable and eaves. 

But still I feel merry, 

For here’s February, 

And bluebirds are coming, 

The whole world believes, 

Yes, bluebirds will be here, 


The whole world believes. 
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By EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


“I am Murryl Alcynda Taylor of 
Painesville, Ohio” 


The Looking-Glass 
OMETIMES I 


glass 
And stare down hard at me, 
Right in my eyes and at my teeth, 
And all that I can see. 


take my mother’s 


I look and wonder all the while, 
And blink my eyes, and blink, 

And twist my lips to see them move. 
Grown folks would laugh, I think. 


Sometimes when I am staring hard, 
Counting what teeth I see, 

My sister cries, “Oh, mother dear! 
Boy’s acting shamefully! 


“Here making faces at himself, 
In such a silly way!” 

I can’t tell mother what I meant— 
I guess no one could say. 


Squirrel and the Crimson Leaf 


HIS must be a valentine 
Sent by some dear friend of mine. 
The wind brought it here 
And dropped it quite near, 
In fact, in this towering pine. 
It’s red as a ruby bright, 
Has corners to left and right, 
Was buried, I know, well under the 
snow, 
Till winds made it mine, all mine. 


At Chimneyside Hall 


7 a in the fireplace gave a great 

all. 

The Flames were invited to Chimney- 
side Hall. 

They came in a hurry, a rush and a 
flurry, 

In rose and vermilion, in gold and in 
blue, 

And fluttered around 

With joy to the sound 

Like cracking of fingers and baritone hum 

Like winds on the side of a loosened up 
drum! 

Low, low went the music 

And round swirled each flame 

On flaring red carpet they brought as 
they came. 

Then when all were weary 

They slipped off some way, 

And took their red carpet 

And left one of gray. 


Winter Birds 


HE little chickadee looks neat 
From skull cap to his very feet. 
His cap is made of coal black feathers. 
He wears this in all sorts of weathers. 


All winter long he’s in our trees, 
He and the titmouse, both of these, 
Titmouse like Chickadee is small, 
Yet how they differ, after all! 


For Titmouse has a dark topknot 
And hides a little golden spot 

Of feathers underneath his wing. 

I watch him as I hear him sing. 
He wheezes and goes “Leedle-leedle,” 
Perhaps he’s saying, “Eat a beetle.” 


Peace on Earth 


a does not matter much how small yeu 
are, 

I’m sure you've often heard of that 
bright star, 

Which led and led the wise men through 
the night 

To find a manger bathed with sacred 
light, 

Where lay the little Jesus slumbering, 

The holy One, the lowly One, 

Earth’s Only King. 


How would the Little Page kid- 
dies like to write letters to Mrs. 
Newsome and thank her for all 
she has done for them last year? 
Write to THe Crisis and we will 
forward each letter. And you 
might tell her, too, what you liked 
best and what you want done on 
the Little Page this year. 
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THE N. 4. A.C. P. 
AM very glad to respond to your 
appeal for a few words of appre- 
ciation of the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People. 

There is nothing of greater impor- 
tance for the future of white civiliza- 
tion itself than the establishment of 
more just and humane relations across 
the colour line. I find the information 
given in your yearly report quite in- 
valuable for judging the symptoms of 
improvement and occasional relapse, 
and I could wish that the same thing 
were being done in respect of the col- 
oured peoples in Africa, and particu- 
larly those under the British flag. 
Your work must have the hearty sym- 
pathy of all who have any respect for 
social justice. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) L. T. Hopnouse. 
Wimbledon, England. 


DEPRIEST 


E have received the following 
letter from Margaret Deland, 
the well-known writer: 


“IT remember with great pleasure meet- 
ing you very many years ago at the house 
of my friend, Mrs. Evans, in Boston. I 
recall that William James was there 
also, and that we four had a delightful 
time. As I have always been profoundly 
interested in the political, industrial and 
spiritual welfare of the people who were 
so deeply wronged some three hundred 
years ago, I am keenly alive to the ad- 
vancement of Negro Americans to-day. 

“So, remembering your good nature 
in answering the questions I asked that 
day at Mrs. Evans’, I am venturing to 
send you the enclosed clipping in regard 
to the election to Congiess of Oscar De- 
Priest. I have a feeling that few things 
would be so impressive to persons who 
desire not only justice, but spiritual ad- 
vancement, for the colored people, as to 
have a colored man of your eminence 
protest against the political advancement 
of any persons of his race who does not 
display intellectual and moral integrity. 

f course, the same protest should be 
made to the political advancement of any 
unethical white man—and, as we both 
know well, there have been many oppor- 
tunities for such protest! But political 
indignation expressed against white 
scoundrels, in papers conducted by white 
men—desirable as such expression of 
opinion is—can not draw forth the same 
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approval, as that same indignation ex- 
pressed against an unethical colored man, 
in a magazine such as THE CRIsIs. 

“T am sure that you will see my point 
in this, and I most earnestly hope that 
THE Crisis will repudiate this man in 
no uncertain terms.’ 

Tue Crisis regrets that it cannot 
do this. On the contrary, it congratu- 
lates Oscar DePriest upon his election. 
We do not approve of all that Mr. 
DePriest has done in the past and 
probably shall not approve of much 
that he will do in the future, but we 
do know that Oscar DePriest stands 
solidly and unwaveringly for the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. The enforcement of the 13th, 
14th and 15th Amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

2. The passage of the Dyer-Anti 
Lynching Bill. 

3. The abolition of the “Jim-Crow”’ 
car in interstate commerce. 

4. The abolition of color segregation 
and discrimination in the Civil Service 
of the United States. 

We wish that in addition to this, 
Mr. DePriest believed in clean poli- 
tics; in the smashing of Big Business, 
bootlegging and crime in their present 
alliance for political power; and in the 
organization of political life in Chicago 
so that the intelligent will of the 
majority could be openly and efficiently 
expressed. 

We wish that Mr. DePriest stood 
for these things, but we acknowledge 
with bowed head that if he had stood 
for such a program as this he never 
would have been Congressman from 
Illinois. In other words, the only or- 
ganized interests in the United States 
who could be induced to send a colored 
man to Congress or any man who 
stands for the five things outlined 
above, are the same interests which are 
allied with the rule of wealth and 
crime. 

We find ourselves compelled in po- 
litical life, therefore, to choose the 
least of evils. If we remember that 
Senator Borah stands for clean poli- 
tics, we also are compelled to remem- 
ber that he stands for the disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes; that he did not vote 
for the DyerAnti Lynching Bill, and 
that he has grown dumb in the fight 
for Haiti. We would like to admire 
Al Smith because of the high level of 


his appointments to office, and his fight 
against the power trust. But we are 
compelled to vote against him because 
never in all his career has he given 
the slightest attention to the American 
Negro or expressed the slightest inter- 
ests in his problems. We _ support 
Oscar DePriest, therefore, for the same 
reasons that we oppose Borah and 
Smith, namely: the things that De- 
Priest stands for are more vital to the 
future of democracy in America than 
prohibition, crime and privilege. Given 
democracy in this land and we can 
fight drunkedness, prostitution and 
monopoly ; without democracy and with 
a “Solid South” we can only wobble 
between Hoover and Raskob. 


BISHOP GARDINER 


E have received the following 

letter from the Right Reverend 
James E. Freeman, the Bishop of 
Washington: 

“My attention has been called to 
your December issue in which, on pages 
409-410, you make the definite state- 
ment that Bishop Gardiner of Liberia 
‘was barred from the public dining 
room of the Willard Hotel.’ By im- 
plication this suggests that I, as host 
of the Convention, and my committee 
had done an un-Christian and ungen- 
erous thing to a respected Bishop of 
the Church. I have made careful in- 
quiry concerning this matter and find 
that the large room in which all the 
luncheons were served to the dele- 
gates, clerical and lay, Bishop Gar- 
diner, as well as Bishop Demby, were 
entertained as were all the other 
guests. Each delegate had a luncheon 
book containing tickets. These books 
were gratuitous, the expense being 
borne by the Diocese of Washington. 

An assertion made in a reputable 
paper in so definite a way as the one 
alluded to is grossly unjust and is de- 
signed, obviously, to provoke serious 
criticism. Already I am hearing from 
some of my colored brethren in the 
South that they have repudiated this 
statement, and I have in my files a let- 
ter from the chairman of the General 
Convention committee giving the pre- 
cise days on which Bishop Gardiner 
dined in the great dining room as- 
signed to the General Convention. 
While you may very properly attempt 
to correct the statement in your Decem- 
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ber issue, the damage done by it is 
practically beyond repair.” 

The Editor has sent the following 
reply: 

“Tt is evident that THE Crisis has 
made a mistake in this case, and we 
shall be very yzlad to do everything we 
can to rectify it. Apparently what 
happened was that Bishop Gardiner 
took luncheon regularly with the other 
churchmen; but on one day (I quote 
from a letter) ‘not being acquainted 
with affairs, it seems that Bishop 
Gardiner mistook one of the many 
private affairs being held at the Hotel 
at the same time and found himself out 
of place.’ It was this incident that 
was reported to us and which we pub- 
lished in THE CRISsIs. 

I beg to assure you that it gives 
THE Crisis great gratification to know 
that no discrimination was made at the 
Conference, and we shall say so pub- 
licly.” 


THIRD PARTY 

HE pressing political problem in 

the United States is that of es- 
tablishing the principle of a Third 
Party’ movement. It does not matter 
how logical and convincing an appeal 
is launched by any group, unless they 
can effectively place this before the 
voters of the nation, their work is in 
vain. For many years we have seen 
in the United States the rise of Third 
Party movements which have come to 
naught. They have failed, not be- 
cause they did not have a good pro- 
gram and a right to persist and grow, 
but because they could not get the 
proper political hearing. 

The difficulty of making the appeal 
of the Third Party effective, arises in 
part from our indirect method of 
electing presidents, but the greater rea- 
son is the so-called Solid South. This 
is a difficulty which for years no gen- 
tleman was permitted to discuss. Any- 
one who dared to attack or arraign 
the astonishing political machine which 
dominates twelve states of the United 
States and is in almost absolute control 
of 124 out of 531 electoral votes, is 
supposed to be reactionary, opposed to 
“national unity and a fanatic on the 
race problem. Hiding back of these 
excuses, there has been built up in the 
South a political machine before which 
Tammany pales into insignificance. It 
is a machine which dictates the presi- 
dency, declares war, fosters imperial- 
ism, maintains a pfotective tariff, bol- 
sters plutocracy, and above all, makes 
the chances of any Third Party move- 
ment impossible. 


Yet, strange to say, every recent 
Third Party movement that we have 
had, has begun its career by appealing 
to this machine for liberal support! 
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Even the Socialists, before the War, 
cast longing eyes in this direction. 
The Populists staked their all upon it. 
The Progressives, led by Theodore 
Roosevelt, made their chief appeal to 
this Southern machine, and _ the 
Farmer-Labor Party, while it did not 
actually appeal to the South, refused 
in any way, even by implication, to. at- 
tack Southern political methods. 

The Socialists in the last campaign 
attacked the Solid South. Their at- 
tack was not given prominence or de- 
veloped as its importance demanded, 
but, nevertheless, the platform did de- 
mand the “reduction of the representa- 
tion in Congress of thuse states where 
large sections of the citizens are dis- 
franchised by force or fraud.” And 
the “Open Letter to American Lib- 
erals and Progressives” was even more 
explicit. 

“The very backbone of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the old, reactionary bour- 
bons of the South are still engaged in 
the shameful policy of making it all 
but impossible for great numbers of 
the Negro population to vote; a South- 
ern bourbon class which, with the in- 
dustrialization of the South, is now 
pressing its claims for high tariffs and 
for the private exploitation of the 
water powers not already bequeathed 
by the nation to private monopoly.” 


Even here the main result was not 
sufficiently stressed, and that result is 
that of the 531 electoral votes, a Third 
Party today can only appeal to 407. 
Even if the party gained a majority of 
the popular votes back of these 407 
electoral votes, nevertheless, with the 
help of the Solid South, the Demo- 
cratic Party could be triumphantly 
elected. What happens then, continu- 
ally, (it happened in 1912, in 1924 
and in 1928), is that the practical 
voter has to choose between the Demo- 
cratic ticket, backed by the Solid South, 
and a Republican ticket; and if after 
several years of Republican govern- 
ment, being convinced that nothing 
could be worse, he tries Democracy it 
is with disastrous results. The politi- 
cal power of the South, built on the 
forced disfranchisement of two million 
Negroes and the voluntary disfran- 
chisement of more than two million 
whites, concentrates in the hands of a 
ruthless gang, more political power 
than any machine in the United States 
ever wielded before. It must be at- 
tacked and atatcked frankly and openly, 
and the smoke screen of the “Negro 
problem” must not divert the attack. 

The results of the election of 1928 
illustrate the situation: 


Eleven Southern states cast, in 1924, 
2,865,747 votes. In 1928, they cast 
3,632,292. Thus, of more than four 
million disfranchised voters, one mil- 
lion came to the polls, and the Demo- 


crats consequently lost 5 states with 
60 electoral votes. 

But was this a real triumph of 
democracy, and a “breaking’’ of the 
Solid South? Nothing of the sort. 
While they voted against the machine, 
these voters did so for no modern rea- 
sons. They voted because of religious 
prejudice, hatred of the party domina- 
tion of New York, fear of the Negro, 
and prohibition. Of the modern prob- 
lems presented, for instance, by Social- 
ists, they knew nothing and cared 
nothing. They had no intelligence of 
nor intelligent answers to the problems 
of protecting labor, curbing monopoly 
and privilege, preserving natural re- 
sources, equitable taxation of incomes, 
and preventing crime. ‘The million 
new electors who came into the field 
were densely ignorant and prejudiced. 
For the most part they continued to 
assert their party “regularity”’, i.e. their 
voluntary disfranchisement so far as 
national questions go, and they reas- 
serted their determination to enforce 
the 18th amendment, to nullify the 
14th and 15th, and to ignore the 19th. 

In future elections, as in the past, 
these 124 electoral votes can be ap- 
pealed to by no Third Party and can 
be depended on to keep reaction and 
Plutocracy in power. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Work is backing 
the “Lily White” faction of the South- 
ern Republicans whose program is not 
simply to disfranchise Negroes at the 
polls, but also in the party councils. 

Here, then, is the first point of at- 
tack for any Third Party that is worth 
its salt or hopes ever to win. 


SEGREGATION 

UR attention has been called to 

the fact that in our statement 
concerning Segregation in December, 
the sentence “Segregation in rooms by 
race has practically disappeared”, can 
be misinterpreted. What we meant to 
say was that segregation in separate 
rooms by race had disappeared. There 
is still widespread a custom of group- 
ing colored and white clerks in the 
same room. 


A HERO 

Village, Va. 

December, 1928. 
R. HOWARD ABNER MAR- 
TIN of Village, Virginia, a 
graduate of the G. A. and I. School, 
Cappahosic, Virginia, was a great edu- 
cational worker. So much that he sac- 
rificed his home in order that the 
children in his community might have 
a comfortable school building. By so 
doing, he was forced to leave home in 

search of work to redeem his home. 
On June 14th, 1928, he started out 

to find employment. 

(Will you please turn to page 70) 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


IONEER in liberal education. 
P Advantages of a growing city and 
fraternal relations with other institu- 
tions of higher learning. College and 
Normal Departments. Practice teach- 
ing in grade and High School work. 
Graduates make good in Northern Uni- 
versities. 

FOR INFORMATION, Address 

The President, Atlanta University 

ATLANTA, GA. 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 
A* institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
toe the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
eatest northern universities. Debat- 
, ¥. M. C. A,, athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
ond leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 
STRONG FAcuLTY. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 


TALLADEGA, COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


ODRPPPPP PPP PPP PPD PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP 
Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
OPDRPEPP PPI I IOs ene se 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board. 
Heme-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervisien. 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 
COURSES: College, Normal, High Scheol, House- 
hold, Arts and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and ether literature sent free upon request. 
Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President. 
KNOXVILIE, TENN. 


St. Mary’s School 


Az Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAINING OF 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Professional Course of Two Years 
Address 
_ Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


February , 1920 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Founded by General Oliver O. Howard WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Purpose An Outstanding National University 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation, with 
To provide the Twelve a campus of twenty-five acres. Modern scientific and 


2. general equipment. A plant worth approximately $3,- 
Million Colored people 000,000. A faculty of 176 members. A student body 
of the United States of approximately 2,400, from 36 different states and 14 


with College - trained foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be the 
and Professional leaders eens National University of the Colored Peo- 
: : ple of America. 

through its courses in Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 

ARTS, SCIENCES, beginning of any Quarter 

SOCIOLOGY, EDU- REGISTRATION PERIODS 

CATION, ECONOM- See - - sing 1, 2, = — 

we INTER QUARTER - - - - JANUARY 2, 
— i — _ SPRING QUARTER - - - - MarcH 20, 1929 
ae - HOWARD’S NEEDS 

ences, Medicine, Den- $120 per year to cover incidental fees, ete. 

tistry, Pharmacy, Re- (tuition) of a student for a year. $2,400 fer 

ligion and Law. Permanent Scholarship. An Endowment Fund of 
at least $5,000,000. An Administration building, 
$100,000 to $150,000. A dormitory for Young 
Men, $150,000. A building for the Cellege of 

President Education, $150,000. enna for curreat 

expenses in any amount, however small. 

Mordecai W. Johnson 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
Secretary-Treasurer I give, devise and bequeath to The Howard Uni- 


versity, an institution incorporated by Special Act of 
Congress, and located at Washington, D. C., the sum 


The NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE for NEGROES 


Formerly the Durham State Normal School 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


Leading to the A. B. Degree and offering sufficient work in Secondary 
Education to enable students to secure High School Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, Class A, and High School Principals’ Certificates at the com- 
pletion of the course. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
Leading to the B. S. Degree. 


THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into 
medical colleges will be given. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 


————->0 eo ie 2 2 


The faculty consists of men and women from the best colleges and universities 
in the country and meets the requirements of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference. 

FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Tue NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE For Necrers 


JAMES E. SHEPARD 
President 
DURHAM, N. C. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
SIX WEEKS; BEGINNING JUNE 17, 1929—FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS—COURSES 


LEADING TO BACHELOR DEGREES—AMPLE DORMITORIES, LABORATORIES, UNEXCELLED OPPOR- 
TUNITIES—REDUCED ROUND-TRIP FARES ON ALL RAILROADS— 


CATALOG ON REQUEST R. S. WILKINSON, President 





Color Line 
(Continued from page 55) 
@ The Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, has offered three cash prizes 
aggregating $200 for the best papers 
on justice in race relations, submitted 


by students of Southern colleges dur- 
ing the school year 1928-29. 


THE BORDER STATES 
@ The State Legislature of Kentucky 
has appropriated more than $600,000 
for the state normal schools at Frank- 
fort and Paducah and $800,000 for 
new Negro schools in Louisville; 
$100,000 was refused for an institution 
for feeble-minded colored children. 
@ Fisk University at Nashville has 
been given $400,000 by the General 
Education Board for a new library 
building. The most unusual feature 
of the gift is that it is made outright 
with no requirement that Fisk raise 
an equivalent sum. 
@ Mrs. R. H. Boyd, wife of the late 
Dr. R. H. Bayd, died recently at 
Nashville, Tenn. The exact age of 
Mrs. Boyd is not known, as she was 
born in slavery in Florida. Mrs. Boyd 
is survived by five children. 
@ Judge Matthew O’Doherty, who 
died recently in Louisville, Ky., left to 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, a col- 
ored Catholic institution, $800,000, 
and a like sum to the Good Shepherds, 
where white and colored are cared for. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


@ The African Art Sponsors, com- 
posed of representative Negro citizens 
of Cleveland, Ohio, held a banquet at 
the Museum of Natural History in 
December, when Paul Travis, artist 
and member of the faculty of the 
Cleveland School of Art, displayed his 
collection of native African art, which 
he secured while he was abroad re- 
cently. Travis’ work was aided by a 
contribution of $15,000 provided by 
the African Art Sponsors and the Gil- 
pin Players. The material collected 
is to be divided between the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


@ No hotel in Cleveland would permit: 


the formal banquet to be held under 
its roof. Attorney Harry E. Davis 
and Russell W. Jelliffe, director of 
the Playhouse Settlement, appeared be- 
fore the Hotel Managers’ Association 
and presented arguments in behalf of 
permitting Negroes to be granted the 
use of hotel dining rooms. They were 
accorded a reception and their plea 
taken under advisement. The atti- 
tude of the Hotel Managers is in direct 
violation of the Ohio Civil Rights 
bill, which is not easy to enforce. 
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MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


‘A School of Character’ 
Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. 
Manual! training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


in the 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


~<a} 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS IN 
MINISTERIAL TRAINING, RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION, SOCIAL SERVICE 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


New Courses of Study: Graduate Scholarships: An Enlarged Faculty: 
Splendid Opportunities for Practical Field Work: Unsurpassed Advan- 
tages Afforded by Connection with a Great University Located in the 


National Capitol. 


Students received at the beginning of each quarter. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


D. BUTLER PRATT, Dean 
School of Religion 


Howard University 


Paine College 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Standard College Courses 


Approved Two-Year Normal 
Accredited Senior High School 
Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have 
the best possible equipment for liter- 
ary training and that is what we are 
striving for at Paine College”, said 
owe of the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This Church 
contributes largely to the support ef 
Paine College. 
eH 


A Goop ScHOooL at REASONABLE 
RATES 


For further information, address 
RAY S. TOMLIN, Presiden 
PAINE COLLEGE 


Washington, D. C. 


Wiley College 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
M. W. DOGAN, President 
H. J. MASON, Executive Secretary 


Ideals, Traditions, Standards of the Finest Quality. 
Faeulty eemposed of high grade teachers 
Maintains follewing departments 
Cellege, Senior High School, Extension, Cerrespea- 
denee, Music, Commerce, Home Economics, Feunds- 
tion for Study of Prohibition and the Negre— 
both rese and publicity phases. 
Offers abundant opportunity to studenta for. train- 
ing in qualities of leadership. 
Excellent student personnel, fine Cellege atmos- 
Dhere, wholesome student activities. 
Championship debating and athletie tea 
Graduates admitted en approval te best “universities. 
Diploma recognized in number of states. 
For further information, write the Dean e 


REGISTRAR 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


@eed Aute Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenegraphers, 
Beokkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
Department of Public Instruction. 
SPECIALIZES 
in training geod workers and good citizens and 
effers te boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside ef City 
Faeulty ef Cellege-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senier High Scheel Courses 
Prenerty Hy | Supervined Athietie “ond Seelal 


Fer nator information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WITH DEPARTMENTS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY AND NURSE-TRAINING 


A minimum ef two years of class A college work required for entrance to Medical and Dental 

Departments. Gatote Sen a four year high school required for entrance te Pharmacy and 

N Training ° 

oa Is A TREMENDOUS NEED FOR WELL TRAINED DENTISTS 
Send NOW for MEHARRY’S Catalogue. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering four-year courses leading to degree ef Bachelor 
ef Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
én the summer school leading to the Master's degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business and 
teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics 
for high schools and grammar schools, and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 
branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians to 
serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school and 
community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 
Graduate work for those qualified. . 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building 


methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Vice Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 


WILLIAM H. SCOVILLE, Secretary 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and gy 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by Booxer T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
igh School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


E DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
INDUSTRIES for Boys comprises Teachers of Mechanical Industries; in 
forty trades including Carpentry, Brick- Business Practice; in Home Economics; 
laying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electrie- and in Technical Arts. 
ity, Photography, Printing, Machine Shop 


and Tailoring. FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 


nets on es Bachelor of Science degree 
ere e 


THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include are o in Agriculture, in Home 
Economics — i nomics, and in Education. 
» Applied Art, Launder- 


ing, Household apngemont in addition to 
Led 


A. ANDREW MEMO- 
Home Crafts and es’ Tailoring. 


THE Hoare 
RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 
ee rovides . ‘ Soe mS 
urse Training which qualifies its gradu- 
wink x ROLTURAL uel ie ates for registration in all southern states. 


com) hi i ye i ° 
eens Sean geee course in Ceomnd A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 


Agricultu - 
Se meee ts kisened Aorlochurs' t ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
i inning June Ist and meeting the re- 


train 
RL ER... qurements of the Boards of Education of 
southern states. 


é — Teacher 8 of ltur e d 
é Agricu an as 


Information furnished upon application 


Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
Offered in Education for the training 
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Hotels do not object when the ma- 
jority of the mixed group is to be white. 
But the African Art Sponsors’ ban- 
quet was predominantly colored and 
it was held after election. Inter-racial 
pre-election luncheons and dinners are 
usually given clear sailing. 

@ The Victory Life Insurance Com- 
pany has issued an interesting leaflet, 
“Where There Is No Vision The Peo- 
ple Perish”. It has pictures and com- 
ments on life insurance from twelve 
leading American Negroes. 

@ At the end of the fiscal year, Oc- 
tober 31, 1928, the Victory Life In- 
surance Company reported that its 
premium income for the year approx- 
imated $350,000. This is an increase 
from $210,000 for 1927. The total 
income for the year was $75,000 
in excess of disbursements. Reserves 
on the business in force were close to 
$295,000. Assets of the company 
were considerably over $500,000. For 
the first ten months of the year, the 
company had an increase in the busi- 
ness in force of something more than 
$3,000,000. This was almost fifty per 
cent increase of the business in force 
in 1927. The company has paid to 
agents in ten months of this year more 
than was paid during the entire year 
of 1927. This means that the income 
of agents will be increased by one- 
sixth in 1928 as compared with 1927. 
@ The outright gift of Dr. John T. 
Wilson of $50,000 has made it pos- 
sible for the colored people of Chicago 
to acquire all the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Lake Side Hospital. The 
property will be operated by “The 
John T. Wilson Medical Foundation”, 
a charitable corporation chartered un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois. 
The buildings, grounds and equipment 
are valued at $750,000. 

@ The University of Wisconsin pub- 
lished recently a list of men who were 
elected to membership in Sigma Sigma, 
honorary medical society. Election to 
this fraternity is based on scholarship 
and leadership, including work in 
medical and campus activities. Rank- 
ing second in the group chosen was 
John W. Lawlah, a graduate of More- 
house College, with the B. S. degree 
in 1925. 

@ The Third Annual Foreign Af- 
fairs Institute, sponsored by the Adult 
Education Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was held late in January. This 
year, for the first time, the Cleveland 
branch of the N. A. A. C. P. partici- 
pated. The problems discussed were 
those of the economic, social and politi- 
cal conditions in China, Japan and the 
Philippines. 

@ Mr. George Garner of Chicago 
has been singing in England. Re- 
cently, he made his first appearance at 
Plymouth. The music critic of the 
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Lincoln University 








Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 












ee by the Association of Colleges ef 
Middle States and Maryland. 


ODDIE IES 
INCOLN Graduates are Leaders in _ the 


various professions and in all parts of the 
country. 







Address: 
Wm. Hallock Johnson, President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA 








VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ATED as a class A college by the 
State Boards of Education in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 
In addition to the general college cur- 
riculum, work is offered in the follow- 
fg departments : 


ow College Pongeteet 
ecological aw 
Commercial 
For additional information 


~ address THE PRESIDENT 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in ae 


gro education. Given graduate ie seems 
universities of the North. With no igh 
oel, increasing oe is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 


ee ao ee B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 


Special canna 9 is given to the wraining 
teachers, Terms moderate. os for 


ooh OChtveRsiiy. & MALEICH, 


NOR TH CXROLINA 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land. Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Ancrum School of Music 
Offers in Piano, Pi ou. Vielia, 
Voice, Theor, Solfeggio, Harmeny me tion. 
New England Conservatory 

faculty. Fine dormitory reoms. 

Director: MRS, ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER 


Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20. 
SEND FoR YEAR BOOK. ADDRESS: 


74 W. Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Western Morning News says: “This 
American tenor, who bids fair to be- 
come one of the most famous singers of 
German lieder and Negro spirituals 
of the day, is more than merely a pos- 
sessor of a remarkably fine voice. He 
is a supreme master of the art of in- 
terpretation and makes every song 
live.” 
TRANS MISSISSIPPI 

@ The Johnnie Baker Post of the 
American Legion, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., held its annual election of of- 
ficers in September. Isaac L. Moore 


was elected Commander; Webster 
Stoval, Vice Commander; J. Carl 
Freeman, re-elected Adjutant; Court- 


ney Torell, re-elected Financial Adju- 
tant; Moses A. Smith, Chaplain; Mar- 
tin Brown, Historian; and Charles 
Curry, Sergeant-at-Arms. 
@ Three Negroes were elected to the 
Legislature of Missouri in the recent 
election: Walthour Moore, G. M. 
Allen and L. A. Knox. Mr. Knox is 
an officer of the Kansas City Branch 
of the N, A. A. C. P., and his election 
is due largely to active work on the 
part of branch members 
THE SOUTHWEST 

@ The cornerstone of the new admin- 
istration building of Liberty College, a 
new Baptist institution located in Ok- 
mulgee, Okla., was laid in Novem- 
ber. The building was designed and 
constructed by W. S. Dunmore, a col- 
ored man of Tulsa, Okla. 

THE PACIFIC STATES 
@ Revealing such talent and origin- 
ality that she has attracted the atten- 
tion of literary critics of Long Beach, 
Calif., Miss Elinor Washington, a 
colored girl, has been offered an op- 
portunity to do some feature work on 
a local white daily. 
@ Mme. Florence Cole Talbert, col- 
ored soprano, has been recently pre- 
sented in recital in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Last season Mme. Talbert sang the 
title role of “Aida” in Italy. 


EUROPE 


@ Countée Cullen lectured and read 
his poems to many international groups 
on his recent visit to Geneva. His 
audiences were appreciative, and Mr. 
Cullen made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

@ ‘The Lament of the Peoples’, (Le 
Cri des Peuples), has appeared in 
Paris under the editorship of Barnard 
Le Cache. It records the suffering of 
oppressed groups throughout the world. 


AFRICA 
@ Monsignor Johannes has _ been 
elected Coptic Patriarch, thus ending 
the longstanding inter-regnum on ac- 
count of the inability of the Synod to 
agree. 








@ A reception and dance has been 
given in honor of N. G. J. Bellanta 
at Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. Heads 
of government departments and repre- 
sentatives of commercial houses were 
present. 

@ Sir N. Lippens, former Governor 
General of the Congo, has been lectur. 
ing on the Congo in Brussels. He 
scored the failure to educate the na- 
tives and spoke of their suffering from 
insufficient food and clothes. He de. 
manded the suppression of porterage, 
@ The Select Committee on General 
Herzog’s Native Bills has so far been 
unable to reach any conclusion, chief 
on account of the question of the 
native vote in Cape Colony. 

@ A public meeting of the Sierra 
Leone section of the National Con- 
gress of British West Africa was held 
at Freetown in October and largely 
attended. 

@ The total income of the Govern- 
ment of Liberia for 1928 was the larg- 
est on record and amounted to $1, 
276,437. 

@ Mr. Sidney de la Rue, Financial 
Adviser of the Liberian Government, 
has resigned and his successor, John 
Loomis, has been appointed. 

@ The number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Liberia has been 
increased from three to five. 

@ The Liberian Post Office now is- 
sues foreign and domestic money or- 
ders. The total amount so issued last 
year was $12,559. 

@ During the war, a British Gover- 
nor of the Gold Cuast sequestered 
property belonging to the Basel Mis- 
sion Trading Society. It was after- 
wards proven this was against the 
law, and now instead of the Colonial 
Office asking Parliament to reimburse 
these people, the Office is seeking to 
saddle this debt of $1,250,000 upon 
the colony. The native members op- 
posed but the official majority pre- 
vailed. 

@ Dr. Edward Brookes of the Trans- 
vaal University College, who recently 
visited the United States, has been lec- 
turing at Johannesburg, on the poetry 
of the American Negro. He espe- 
cially mentioned Braithwaite, Dunbar, 
Georgia Douglas Johnson, Langston 
Huges and Countée Cullen. 
@ Senator J. G. Richards, a prom: 
nent Liberian, died in October. He 
had long been a member of the Legis- 
lature and was mentioned as a poss 
ble successor to President King. 

@ A white Englishman in Ashanti 
has been caught by the English aboli- 
tion of counsel and trial by jury i 
that land. He was accused of killing 
his wife and was sentenced to death. 
He has appealed to England because 
he was not allowed to employ a law- 
yer. 
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Far Horizon 
(Continued from page 49) 


and I am enclosing you copy of record 
appearing in the Negro year book. 
Smith's record on the Negro question is 
ten times blacker than that of Hoover’s, 


and of course it is needless for me to say 


that I intend to vote for the Republican 
electors. They will be the Lily White 
electors, not the Perry Howard electors. 

It is a question of country, and I ex- 
pect to stay with the country in opposi- 
tion to the alien-controlled, Rome-ridden, 
Negro-loving, rum-selling Tammany 
gang. The Smith forces are going to 
seek to force us all to vote for Smith 
on the Negro question, and that little 
bubble will all be punctured and we 
won't hear much more of it after our 
campaign gets under way. 

Bishop Cannon of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, speaking at 
Bristol, Virginia, attacked Governor 
Smith for his ‘““Tammany affiliations.” 

He asserted that Ferdinand Morton, 
Negro, a Tammany member of the Civil 
Service Commission of New York, had 
two white stenographers. At the same 
time the Bishop defended Herbert 
Hoover from charges that the Repub- 
lican candidate favored intermingling of 
the races on terms of equality. 


“Are those New York stenographers 
girls?” some one asked the Bishop from 
the audience. 

“About forty years old I should say,” 
the Bishop replied. 

“Tammany has other white girls work- 
ing under Negroes,” he continued. “The 
Civil Service Commission in New York 
consists of a Republican, an American 
Jew, a Roman Catholic Democrat and 
a Negro Tammanyite.” 

A personal investigation conducted by 
himself of the race situation in Mr. 
Hoover's office, he said, revealed that 
Mr. Hoover separates the Negro and 
white races in a Southern way. 


THE NEW SOUTH 

HE progressive South was not 
silent under all this. The News 

Leader of Richmond, Virginia, said: 
Why should the South go backward 
politically? Why should it be the slave 
of unfounded fears? The Negro has 
not involved himself in this campaign. 
He did not make the VOLSTEAD act. 
He nominated neither HOOVER nor 
SMITH. He is Protestant but he is 
not anti-Catholic and, manifestly, he is 
not an ally of the Klan. In the greater 
Part of the South, the Negro has been 
attending to his own business, and where 
¢ has shown any political stirring what- 
‘ver, it has been in an effort to affiliate 
with the Democratic party, in protest 
against ostracism by the “Lily White” 
epublicans, The vote that can be cast 
y the Negroes in November will be 
negligible in the South, and it will not 
¢ swollen perceptibly by Republican 
electioneering—certainly not by the peo- 
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ple who are going over to HOOVER be- 
cause they do not like SMITH. It is 
unfair to charge them with any desire 
to enleague themselves with the Negroes 
against their own section. 

The South’s political salvation is not 
to be worked out through a unity born 
of hate, of ignorance, or of self-deception. 

A number of distinguished South- 
erners, including ministers, lawyers, 
presidents of colleges and_ editors, 
joined in a protest: 


We .... call upon the leadership of 
the South—the pulpit, the press, the plat- 
form—and upon every right-thinking man 
and woman among us to disclaim, dis- 
courage and discountenance such appeals 
to prejudice and fear, to the end that the 
gains of recent years in interracial good- 
will and understanding may not be sacri- 
ficed to the passing interest of a political 
campaign. 

LILY WHITES 
HE movement to extend the dis- 
franchisement of Negroes at the 
polls to the councils of the party, re- 
ceived strong impetus from Herbert 
Hoover, in his speech at Elizabethton, 
‘Tennessee. 

J. B. Skipper, white Republican 
leader of Florida. makes this interpre- 
tation: 

Your Committeeman will check over 
each recommendation before they are 
submitted to the President and, as Mr. 

Hoover has declared, no one can be ap- 
pointed if objectionable to our Southern 
people. 

“Our 
white ! 


Southern people” are all 


Ed Thompson, a colored politician 
of Key West, makes this reply: 

I have been a Republican all of my 
52 years, have given of my time, money 
and labor towards the upbuilding of the 
Republican Party in the State of Florida, 
and while I will not vote for Mr. 
Hoover and his Lily White Cohorts and 
policies, still I cannot vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate on account of the prin- 
ciples and policies of the Democratic 
party as laid down in this, our South- 
land. On Election Day I will be out 
fishing, the right place I think for all of 
us Negroes and especially our so-called 
leaders on this day. 


A private letter explains the situa- 
tion in Florida: 


“George Bean, national committee- 
man, and one Gerow, state chairman, 
were the ‘leaders’ of the Republican Par- 
ty there. State law provided that, when 
candidates on any ticket polled 10% of 
the vote for certain offices, the backers 
of that ticket gained the stature of a 
political party, entitled to conduct its 
own primary in which, of course, it also 
would choose its party leaders. The 
Republicans, a number of years ago, hap- 
pened to poll more than 10% of the vote 
for the specified offices, and gained the 
privilege of conducting a primary. In 
that primary, Bean and Gerow were 


VIRGINIA NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


(Virginia State College 
for Negro Youth) 


Petersburg, Virginia 


JOHN M. GANDY, President 


Degree Courses in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
EDUCATION 
MUSIC SUPERVISION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURE 
Two-year Normal School Courses in: 
MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Four-year Trade and Vocational Courses on 
Secondary level in: 
AUTO MECHANICS 
CARPENTRY 
BRICK MASONRY 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
TAILORING 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
An especially fine Faculty. A new Gym- 
nasium. Three new dormitories, modern in 
every particular. 
Four-quarter System e 


Well-equipped Laboratories 
Live interest in: 


Athletics ai Debating 
Social and Religious activities 
Fall Quarter opens September 18 
Winter Quarter opens Jan. 2, 1929 
Expenses moderate. For further information, 
address: 


MISS J. LOUISE BARRETT, Registrar 





Bethune-Cookman 
Colle ge 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal 
and Industrial Inst.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


OCATED in the beautiful Halifax country on 

the East coast of Florida. An institution where 
opportunity is afforded for the highest and best in 
education. Offering courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 





Src work offered in Commerce, Music, Do- 
mestic Science and Art, Agriculture and Car- 
pentry. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 


Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


FOR INFORMATION, Write to 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 


Epwarp WATERS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


An tdeal Christian Home Scheel In the Heart 
of Beautiful Flerida 

For students unable to stand the rigors of 

a Northern Winter. 


Grammar _ School, 
Senior High School 


Junior 


High School, 
(Accredited by The 
Florida State Board of Education), Normal 
School, School of Theology, Music, Com- 
mercial Courses, College Courses leading to 


B.A., and B.S., Degrees. Domestic Science 
and Art, Band, Military Training for men, 
Physical Education for women. 


Albert B. Cooper, President 
Bishop Joseph S. Flipper, Chairman Board of Trustees 








HARTSHORN MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 
NOW—An Academy 


Eventually—A College for 
t he Separate 
Education of 


Young Women. 


This institution which has been set apart for 
the separate education of young women ever 
since its founding in 1883, will, in the ged 
future, devote every energy upon grade, and, 
cially, academic work only, since college ‘week 
has been discontinued for the present. It is an 
accredited high school by the State of Virginia, 
and offers two courses; a General Course and a 
College Preparatory Course which will admit te 
any college. 


Hartshorn offers, besides its pure scholastic our- 
riculum, a home influence where the development 
ef Christian character is the fundamental purpose. 


Send for a catalogue to the President. 
DAVID G. MULLISON, Pres. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Gome te Rust College—Beautifully 
“Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


oe 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Nermal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


EMciont Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laberateries, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasenable 


For further infermation write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Helly Springs : Mississippi 


otc RETARi 4 


Linco es We School 
261-269 West 12516 St..N-Y.C. 


A High Class School developed and or- 
ganized with great care by Experienced 
Educators. 

Secretarial training of the highest type 
in the most congenial surroundings. The 


Acme of Comfort combined with 
Efficiency. 


Secretarial Commercial Civil Service 


PRINCIPAL 


Prof. Gilby Robinson, L.L.B. (Lond.) 
F.1.P.S. English Lawyer, Author, Lecturer, 


High School Principal. 


OPEN ALL YEAR—DAY—EVENING 


Highly remunerative positions open for High 
School Graduates and Collegiates completing our 
Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


Founded 

having for its object. Collegiate, Ministerial 
Legal training. Degrees conferred. Normal, —- 
mereial, Music, Domestic Science, and Missionary 
training classes. Correspondence Courses. 


kicked out. Before the result could take 
effect, the Democratic legislature was 
called into session and, to protect its 
friends—Bean and Gerow—changed the 
percentage requirement to 30%.” 


N.A.A.C.P. Battle Front 
(Continued from page 46) 


the admission of Negroes to the Public 
Library. He employed C. E. Kim- 
brough, a colored attorney to assist 
him. On March 13, three colored 
people, Messrs. Brown, Powell and 
Sanders, went to the library, at the 
instance of the attorneys, asked for 
books, and were refused them. 

The next step in this battle was the 
filing of a petition for an Alternative 
Writ of Mandamus which would 
compel the Board of Education to ad- 
mit Negroes to the Library and permit 
them to use its facilities. On the 12th 
of April, Judge Arthur P. Hudson of 
the Circuit Court declined to grant the 
writ of Mandamus, holding: “It is the 
opinion of the Court that the Acts of 
the Legislature referred to make the 
Public Library a part of the Public 
School System of the city of Charles- 
ton, and under the laws of this State, 
as expressed in the Constitution and 
Acts of the Legislature, it is proper for 
the Board to provide separate library 
buildings for white and colored per- 
sons.” 

A setback, but not the end, by any 
means. 

Messrs. Nutter and Kimbrough at 
once filed a petition for a Writ of 
Error and Supersedeas to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of the State. The 
writ was granted and the case was set 
for argument on the 13th of November. 

When the case was heard and the 
Court rendered its opinion, it was 
found that this highest tribunal of the 
State of West Virginia had sustained 
every point raised by the colored at- 
torneys. It held that the Public Li- 
brary was not a part of the school sys- 
tem as the Board of Education had 
tried to make it, and that the Board of 
Education could not establish a “jim- 
crow” system there, thus overruling the 
lower court. 

This case did not concern merely the 
Charleston Public Library. It was of 
importance for the colored people in 
other cities of the state. For Bluefield 
and Martinsburg had taken similar ac- 
tion and the colored people were being 
excluded from the public libraries in 
those cities. In this, as in so many 
cases fought by the N.A.A.C.P. or its 
branches, through the courts of first 
instance to those of highest jurisdiction, 
a principle was established which gov- 
erned other instances as well as the one 
occasioning the suit. 


The victory, which was greeted with 
jubilation by the colored people of 
West Virginia, was the more impres- 
sive, in that the two colored attorneys 
had confronted and won from Price, 
Smith and Spillman, one of the leading 
white firms of the State, representing 
the Board of Education. 

H. 3.4. 
HE Nominating Committee for 
members of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People reported 
the following nominees for terms ex- 
piring December 31, 1931: 

Jane Addams, am Ill.; Dr. 
Charles E. Bentley, Chicago, IIl.; Rey. 
Hutchens C. Bishop, New York, N. Y.; 
Hon. Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kas.; 
Robert R. Church, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, New York, N. Y.:; 
Florence Kelley, New York, N. Y.; John 
E. Nail, New York, N. Y.; Mary White 
Ovington, New York, N. Y.; Charles 
Edward Russell, Washington, D. C.; 
Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va.; Dr. 
Louis T. Wright, New York, N. Y.; 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
George W. Crawford, Chairman 
Arthur B. Spingarn 
Paul Kennaday 

The Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People was held in the 
offices of the Association, 69 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, on the afternoon 
of Monday, January 7, 1929, at 2:30 
o'clock. There were reports from 
the Secretary, the Director of Branches, 
the Director of Publications and Re- 
search and the ‘Treasurer; and the 
nominees for Directors were voted 
upon and elected. 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 48) 


“How Race Prejudice is Overcome” 
is discussed by George D. Collins in the 
World Tomorrow for October. Mr. 
Collins thinks that inter-racial groups 
and the influence of student Christian 
Associations are to a great degree re- 
sponsible for the increasing fellowship 
between white and colored college stu- 
dents in Southern States. 

Edward Campbell Aswell, a white 
Southerner, who believes the Negro to 
be docile, indolent, and not capable of 
sustained effort, writes on “The Church 
and the Negro” in the Commonweal for 
November 21st. The history of the 
South, says Mr. Aswel, has been almost 
wholly the history of the changing 
phases of the race question. For this 
reason, any proposed change in_ the 
status of the Negro, should challenge 
the attention of the Southern whites. 
The Protestant South should welcome 
the efforts of the Catholic church to 
convert Negroes to Catholicism because 
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the first virtue of the Catholic church is 
ility ! 

Mciled studies of the policies of 
three typical Negro newspapers, The 
New York Age, The Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier and The Chicago Defender, have 
heen made by Gladstone H. Yeuell, 
who discusses “The Negro Press as a 
Factor in Education” in The Journal 
of Educational Sociology for October. 
Forty-nine and sixty-seven per cent of 
the straight reading matter of these 
papers is included under social better- 
ment news; 31.28 per cent is classed 
as neutral; and 19.05 per cent as anti- 
social. Mr. Yeuell comes to the con- 
clusion that the Negro press does not 
differ materially from its white proto- 
type. 

“The omniscience of the South on 
the race question is only equalled by the 
nescience of the North.” This sen- 
tence from the Independent Magazine 
twenty years ago, when lynching was 
at its height, was an apt summation of 
the knowledge of that period on the 
Negro question. Herbert J. Seligmann 
in Current History for January, re- 
views the last ““T'wenty Years of Negro 
Progress” and says that these years 
have been meaningful ones for black 
America. Scientifically, Mr. Seligmann 
says, there has been nothing to prove 
that the Negro is incapable of any level 
of cultivation yet .attained by white 
man. 

Claude McKay 
“White Houses”: 
“Your door is shut against my tight- 

ened face, 

And I am sharp as steel with discon- 
tent, 
But I possess the courage and the grace, 
To bear my anger proudly and un- 
bent.” 
This is the spirit of the contemporary 
Negro—the spirit of protest and revolt. 
The day of “Uncle Tom” has passed! 
P. M. Fox, who writes on “The Negro 
Renaissance” in The Labour Magazine 
tor November, says that in this spirit 
of revolt and protest, the literature of 
minority groups has much in common. 
W. E. E. B. Du Bois, Mr. Fox says, is 
alive to the enslaving influence of eco- 
nomic imperialism, and has sounded a 
call to his people to realize its dangers. 

The American Mercury for January 
carries “I Investigate Lynchings”, by 
Walter White, Assistant Secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Mr. 
White offers a few interesting vignettes 
on lynchings he has investigated and 
an amusing side light or two on the 
grave charge of “passing”. 

Allison Davis in Plain Talk for 
January says that the bourgeois ‘Negro 
Deserts His People.” In discussing the 
Unproductive Negro upper class, Mr. 


has written’ in 
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Davis strikes a note which perhaps may 
be considered too critical, but his cen- 
sure is deserved and true. The Negro, 
he says, is color mad and is a slave to 
the myth of “white over black”. 
MarvEL JACKSON. 


Negro Schools 
(Continued from page 44) 


pick up threads of the past. ‘There 
were two colored banks. One has sur- 
vived, and it is the one that deserved 
to survive. Avery is still the city High 
School and the city still refuses to sup- 
port it; the students looked awake lin- 
ing the gallery, and sang well. ‘There 
was a little dinner before the lecture 
with singular cross-currents of religion 
and art, education and business, com- 
promise and resentment. The audi- 
ence was intelligent. 


JIM-CROW 


I rode to Augusta, starting early. 
This riding in the South is interesting. 
From New York to Sedalia, 463 miles, 
I went in a Pullman. After reaching 
the South I traveled in a Pullman, 190 
miles back to Virginia—and then 275 
miles from Columbia to Jacksonville; 
166 miles from Atlanta to Tuskegee 
and 205 miles from Birmingham to 
Nashville. 

In all these cases, however, special 
and careful arrangements had to be 
made. Friends of mine who knew 
some white persons or officials of im- 
portance, had to intercede and conduct 
subtle negotiations. Where the mat- 
ter was a night ride, as from Greens- 
boro to Petersburg, Columbia to Jack- 
sonville, and Birmingham to Nashville, 
the matter was arranged with a cer- 
tain secrecy and ease. After all, the 
white folk did not see their dark pas- 
senger until morning had dawned, and 
he was already there. And in most 
cases, even then, they said nothing. In- 
deed, at Petersburg, they were quite 
polite, and at Jacksonville and Nash- 
ville, they bore up without comment, 
so far as I could see. The matter of 
the day ride from Atlanta to Tuskegee, 
was of course much more grave. I 
paid $6.30 to ride in the drawing 
room. If I had been white, I could 
have ridden in some of the empty seats 
of the main car at a cost of less than 
$2.00. 

On the “Jim Crow” car I rode fre- 
quently and at length. From Peters- 
burg to Raleigh, 190 miles, over the 
Seaboard: the Negro coach was half of 
a smoker and not as modern a coach 
as that of the whites. It was, how- 
ever, clean and the conductor said 
“please” when he asked for tickets. 
This is a decided improvement over 
ten years ago. The news boy, or rather 
the news old man, was unobtrusive and 
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kept in his place. From Selma to 
Fayetteville, I rode fifty miles on a 
separate coach, old and empty. From 
Hamlet to Charlotte I rode seventy 
miles over the Seaboard in a miserably 
dirty car which any decent State Board 
of Health would have condemned. 
From Charlotte to Columbia I was 
on the Southern in a fairly clean coach, 
but very slow and roundabout, taking 
nearly six hours to go 108 miles. 
From Jacksonville to Charleston, I 
not only could get no Pullman for the 
all-day ride of nearly three hundred 
miles, but I could not even get a ticket 
on the nine o'clock train, which was 
the fast train, and connected with 
Charleston by coach. I must go on the 
9:05, which took an hour longer! 


I remembered of old that ride from 
Charleston to Augusta, five hours for 
150 miles. From Nashville, north, there 
were difficulties about certain crack 
trains. The Noon train which makes 
only one stop to Bowling Green was 
all Pullman. I could not go on that. 
I had to take the half past eleven train, 
which occupied three hours instead of 
two. From Bowling Green to Cin- 
cinnati, had I been white, I should 
have taken the 10:41, arriving bright 
and rested, at 8:00 A.M. As it was, 
I started the next morning and took 
the 9:46, having an all-day ride of 231 
miles, looking out at principally noth- 
ing, from an almost empty car. 

My chief joy in these “Jim Crow” 
rides was these empty cars. The auto- 
mobile is certainly bringing just ret- 
ribution upon the silly profiteering of 
Jim Crow. All over and everywhere 
the colored people are traveling in their 
automobiles. They took me from 
Raleigh to Selma, sixty miles, by auto; 
from Fayetteville to Hamlet, sixty 
miles; from Jacksonville to Daytona, 
and back, 200 miles; from Tuskegee 
to Talladega, 95 miles, and from Tal- 
ladega to Birmingham, 121 miles; five 
hundred and thirty-six miles by auto, 
and only my lack of time kept me from 
increasing this. By auto, of course, 
we avoided all sorts of things: the 
waits for tickets in the depot; at Char- 
lotte, the ticket agent served every 
single white person at the white win- 
dow before he came around to the 
colored window. I must have stood 
for fifteen minutes. The matter of 
food and luncheons was, of course, 
made easy. In fact, the only discrim- 
inations that we chanced upon was one 
at which we heartily laughed: a fill- 
ing Station on the Jacksonville-Day- 
tona road had a sign “For white trade 
only”. We passed it four times and 
saw no single car there. “These 
Crackers persist in being fools!” says 
my companion. 

Especially is the automobile a boon 
for the colored Bishops, the officials 
of fraternal societies, insurance agents, 


and the like. I remember once that 
the venerable Bishop Turner stricken 
with paralysis, could for neither 
love nor money, hire a Pullman 
berth from Savannah to Atlanta. 
They fixed the old man up in the “Tim 
Crow” smoker across two seats. Yes- 
terday, I saw the African A. M. F. 
Bishop of Florida. He was gliding 
along in his Cadillac car with a chauf- 
feur on the way from Jacksonville to 
Atlanta. He looked extremely com- 
fortable. 


AUGUSTA AND ATLANTA 

UGUSTA shows a sort of dog- 

ged stagnation. It is the home 
of rich Northern golfers, grim cotton 
mills, and disinherited black folk. For 
fifty years it has refused any substan- 
tial improvement to its Negro schools 
and the Negro section still has its un- 
paved _ streets. Increasing _ poverty 
among the poor white folk is leading 
to every effort among the well-to-do 
whites to displace Negro labor. In 
fact, this movement is characteristic 
of the Southeast. It is perhaps wid- 
est in Florida, where the whites have 
poured in from Georgia and Alabama, 
like a plague of locusts. Wherever 
they could get a Negro’s job by legis- 
lation or mob violence, they did so. 
The Negroes underbid them only by 
semi-servile work, as for instance, when 
white women of Jacksonville canvassed 
the business center for white truck- 
men; it was revealed that the colored 
truckmen not only drove their trucks, 
but loaded and underloaded them; 
which, of course, no lordly white men 
would be expected to do! So in Au- 
gusta, the colored people are fighting 
for lowly jobs. 

Haines Institute looked grey and 
slow. Its guiding genius still sits 
within, sedate and firm, and lonesome. 
Yes, Lucy Laney looks lonesome. 
Haines calls for new blood and new 
blood means new money. ‘There was 
an intelligent and responsive audience, 
both of citizens and of students. 

Atlanta is taller and fiercer and 
richer. A terrible blood-sucking 
crowded hell with heavens for the 
white rich, roundabout, outside. 
Money, money and gaud. No cul- 
ture, no humanity, American in the 
crassest sense. Here even as in Jack- 
sonville and Augusta, they are piling 
the white “Crackers” on black folk, 
and adding insult. At the depot, no 
colored persons can hire a yellow cab, 
and no black man can keep his cab 
at or even near the depot. All the 
Negro quarter is neglected. “The main 
bridge from the center of Negro popu- 
lation out past Atlanta University to 
the High School is broken down and 
roped off. The High School and all 
the colored schools have two and three 
sessions a day. Down in the low bot- 
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toms is the unpaved mud and unsew- 
ered homes of the black poor, looking 
much as they did twenty years ago, 
when I first saw them. Ugliness is 
rampant in Atlanta save in the white 
residential developments that circle 


_roundabout and add suave and gracious 


beauty to the carcass of the city. A 
city of dope and coca-cola. Atlanta 
University is falling behind in build- 
ings and equipment. It has its old 
spirit, its library and laboratories and 
a good body of students, but they are 
not as enthusiastic and do not give the 
evidence of intelligence that I saw in 
many other schools. New blood and 
new ideas are needed in the faculty; 
and yet probably no institution in the 
South has so significant a body of loyal 
alumni. Over across the hill are 
Morehouse and Spelman. 1 did not 
see Morehouse in the light, but the 
alert body of Morehouse and Spelman 
students was up to the highest mark. 
I could feel the audience thrill beneath 
me. I am not sure about the More- 
house teachers. I saw only a few. But 
Spelman has risen from the dead. It 
has a library with books, a new and 
beautiful quadrangle and a _ chapel 
which is a shrine, although one is sorry 
that it wasn’t built to be something 
more useful than a shrine. The Presi- 
dent is an energetic woman, whom it 
is a pleasure to meet. 


TUSKEGEE 

ND now to ‘Tuskegee. It is 

twenty-five years or more since I 
saw Tuskegee. Booker Washington 
was then at his zenith and the Tuske- 
gee idea was triumphant. It was a 
combination of something insistent 
but suspicious that led to my invita- 
tion twenty-five years ago to talk to 
the Tuskegee summer school. I come 
back to find the school a city. One 
can no longer speak of a single insti- 
tution, or judge this mass of buildings, 
roads and institutions as one thing. It 
is a great historic growth, and most 
significant of all, it has grown beauti- 
ful. It lies in curving undulating hills, 
with pines and trees and grass, and 
the happy voices of thousands of young 
folk. 

I was interested to know about these 
young people, but I had only time to 
glimpse them. In other days, Tuske- 
gee was a silent marching regiment. 
It had no soul. There is still regi- 
mentation. The silence of the chapel 
was uncanny. The marching is over- 
done, and yet, the grade of the stu- 
dents, their intelligence, their initiative, 
has greatly increased. I talked to a 
college of over 100 students (fancy a 
college at Tuskegee! and no openings 
of graves, no waving of cerements.) 

hey were bright-eyed men and wo- 
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men. They were doing something. 
But, of course, Tuskegee is caught in 
the problem of its own making. It 
has its artisans and its grammar school 
students, its High School students, and 
its college, it has its teachers, who 
are a jumble of all kinds of culture 
and training. Only the unity of a 
great ideal can carry such an_insti- 
tution on to success. And there can 
be no doubt, it is moving on. 

The National Hospital at Tuskegee 
is a miracle. Here black Americans 
have done the impossible with great 
buildings and beautiful grounds, and 
the Circle of the officers dwellings. 
The spirit of efficiency and discipline, 
is exactly the thing which even black 
people, a few years ago, suid we were 
not prepared for. Of the fifty-one 
Veterans’ Hospitals, this one stands 
well within the first half dozen. It 
has an excellent library with books that 
are read. It has secured experts, and 
it succeeded in the face of an Alabama 
mob, which threatened to lynch Rob- 
ert R. Moton, unless he put white men 
in the control of the hospital, and sent 
“nigger nurse maids” to wait on white 
nurses, lest they touch black skins. One 
can hardly reconstruct that extraordi- 
nary outburst, even in memory. 

There has been reconstruction at 
Fisk University. It is the one insti- 
tution that I visited which feels thor- 
oughly modern, and that feeling 
comes in some very little things. When 
I think that for thirteen years I had 
to get up at Atlanta University and 
eat breakfast at 6:45, I unconsciously 
make one test of modern culture, the 
hour of breakfast in these schools. It 
varies from 6 A. M. on. But at Fisk 
alone, is there a moveable breakfast 
hour from seven to seven thirty, with 
students who may go and come, with- 
in these limits. Men students smoke 
on the Fisk campus. I am not sure 
about the women. I hope they do, 
too. The men and women mingle 
quite naturally. I saw them walking 
and talking together at times and 
places, which would have sent us to 
the penitentiary in my day, and made 
them liable to hanging, drawing and 
quartering under the MacKenzie re- 
gime. 

All this does not solve the problem 
of discipline by any means. It simply 
opens the door to its solution. There 
must be scores of young people who can 
not stand this freedom, having never 
been required to before. But it gives 
one a sigh of human relief to see baby 
nurses and swaddling clothes dropping 
at last from grownup Negro students. 

Fisk has a good library. It has ex- 
cellent laboratories in Chemistry and 
Biology. It needs buildings. In Fisk, 
everything except historic Jubilee and 
the chapel could well be swept out of 
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existence and modern structures put 
up. 

In teaching force, Fisk has the dif. 
ficulty of the newer Negro colleges, 
It is more and more easy to get black 
men who know higher m: ithematics, 
but these men may not know enough 
not to proceed the hostess out of the 
dining room. Difficulties of culture 
and knowledge are bound to recur at 
an institution like Fisk. But the same 
thing is true when we compare West- 
ern and Eastern universities, or Amer- 
ican and English. Knowledge comes 
but culture lingers. Fisk and °Tal- 
ladega were the only institutions on my 
list that dare choose “The Russian 
Revolution” as one of the subjects, and 
on the night after the lecture, there 
was assembled in the historic parlors 
of Jubilee, a gathering that astounded 
me. ‘Teachers and students mingling 
quite freely. A few white teachers and 
one or two students from Vanderbilt 
and other white institutions, and fif- 
teen or sixteen representatives of for- 
eign peoples: Chinese, Italians, South 
Americans, Russians, Dutch, Swiss, 
and others. It was an unusual and 
"inspiring scene. 

There is always one looming and 
insistent difficulty at Fisk: the teachers 
and students of white Vanderbilt and 
Peabody come in contact with at least 
the white Fisk teachers and executives. 
Unconsciously they will seek to dom- 
inate and advise, and the authorities at 
Fisk may easily be tempted to defer to 
this public opinion, rather than to the 
more reticent and poorly expressed 
public opinion of the black world. But 
right here, let Fisk beware. It went 
on the rocks in a former administra- 
tion because the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Nashville tried to set stand- 
ards for it. The standards of Fisk 
University are being set today by its 
own Alumni and the colored world. 
It must continue in this line despite 
Vanderbilt, Peabody and all white 
Nashville. 

Talladega is a small, quiet New 
England college, built in the heart 
of Alabama. It has splendid work 
in biology, a thorough going li- 
brary, good dormitories, and probably 
the best dining hall in the colored 
South. It has a President who is 
quiet and courteous and gives his teach- 
ers and officers real authority, and it 
has, what seems to me, a rather un- 
usual collection of white and colored 
teachers and officers. Talladega is to- 
day one of the best and best growing 
institutions of the South. 

I made my last speech to the colored 
citizens of Bowling Green in a Baptist 
Church on a grey and drizzly Thanks- 
giving evening. I had missed my 
Thanksgiving dinner, but my audience 
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had not, and one girl got colic while I 
was speaking. But it was a kindly 
audience and it listened. And so, out 
of great waters, and with billows of 
new knowledge rolling in my ears, I 
came across the Ohio to the ramparts 
of Cincinnati and over the Alleghanies 
and home. 


Interracial Conference 
(Continued from page 47) 


ignorant; it will be the plaything of 
mobs, and it will be insulted by caste 
restrictions.” 

The whole bogie of inherent, inerad- 
icable race distinctions was attacked. 
“Races that try to be exclusive are both 
the producers and the consumers of 
each other’s goods. The tompetition of 
laborers seems immediate and threaten- 
ing. However, with a rising tide of 
economic activity, no race is self- 
sufficient, and the organization of in- 
terracial labor will be just as easily 
demonstrated and just as necessary as 
is international banking.” 

One comes from a meeting of this 
sort with a distinct feeling that all of 
the labor and devotion which was put 
into this ought not to be lost. There 
is no need for any super-organization. 
Agreement is not yet wide enough for 
a movement of this kind; but THE 
Crisis suggests that the following 
program be carried out, to obviate, 
on one hand, such an impossible crowd- 
ing of problems and spoiling of real 
conference and discussion as was inevi- 
table at this meeting; and on the other 
hand, to widen and deepen our knowl- 
edge of facts. 

THE Crisis proposes that the spon- 
soring organizations, and any other 
organizations that may wish to come 
in, should arrange a comprehensive pro- 
gram; admission should depend upon 
willingness to inaugurate, with the co- 
operation and consent of consulting 
Committee of experts, a long  in- 
tensive scientific study of some one 
phase of the Negro problems; and that 
there be held each year a meeting at 
which the result of one of these lines 
of study be reported to the public and 
adequately and thoroughly discussed. 
The following year another subject 
should be taken up, etc. At the begin- 
ning, of course, subjects would have to 
be chosen which had less than ten 
Years’ investigation, but it would be 
tasy to do this because, for instance, in 
matters of health, education, industry 
and agriculture, recreation and hous- 
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‘sTHE POWER OF THOUGHT’’ 


By J. Mullowney, M.D., President ef Meharry Medical College 
Author of ‘‘The Hygiene of The HOME’’, etc. 
A Book That Helps to Develope: PEACE, Pelse, Pewer, Presperity, SUCCESS! ‘It’s the BSSENUOB 
of the Theory and Application of Psychology.’’ ‘‘It’s the BEST in Psychology, MINUS, the teehnieal 
jargon!’’ It has helpful suggestions for Employers, Employees, points for Advertisers, practical aids fer 
Parents, Teachers, Professional Men, and Social Workers. It is a real ‘‘Friend ef Folks.”’ It teaches 
you to THINK Censtructively. The Price Is $2.00. Money returned if not satisfied. 
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, Judson Douglas Wetmore 
Human Beings Attorney at Law 


to be attractive 1440 Broadway 


The EAST INDIA HAIR New York 
GROWER will help you by increas- 
ing the strength and natural health 
and beauty of your hair. Member of all courts of New York State 
and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; real estate of all kinds bought, 
sold and exchanged, mortgages placed on 
New Jersey and New York real estate.” 


(Telephone Lackawanna 5494-5) 
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late the skin, helping nature do its work. TICKETS $1.00 
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fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 169 West 133rd Street and 
ers. The best known remedy for Heavy New Masses, 39 Union Square 
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Do you want any premium appearing in the following list? You may secure 


any or all of them as a reward for a few hours’ pleasant work securing subscrip- 
tions to THE CRISIS. 


RADIO (100) BRIEF CASE (10) 
CAMERA (15) FOUNTAIN PEN (6) 
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Just send us the number of annual subscriptions (at $1.50 each) indicated 
after the premium you desire and we will send you the same insured, all charges 
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THE CRISIS Directory of De- 
pendable and Clean Hotels. No 
hotel will be listed here which 
is mot recommended by our 


friends. If complaints are re- 
ceived, the hotel will be denied 
further advertising space. 
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YOUNG MEN! 
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Free Catalog. 
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wonderful opportunities in this 
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Write for Free Book 
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ing, .here is already a fairly good be- 
ginning of material.. In 1929 and 
1939, for instance, we might have a 
meeting devoted entirely to health, in 
which all of the studies made and 
available, should be presented and dis- 
cussed. After that the following prob- 
lems could be put on: 1930 and 1940, 
Education; 1931 and 1941, Industry 
and Agriculture; 1932 and 1942, 
Housing and Recreation; 1933 and 
1943, Law Observance and Adminis- 
tration; 1934 and 1944, Citizenship 
and the Suffrage; 1935 and 1945, Race 
and Race Relations. With the year 
1936, the question of health could 
again be taken up with seven years of 
additional study over 1929, and so on 
through the program. 

At each of the meetings, while the 
main topic which had received the in- 
tensive study for the period, would re- 
ceive the main part of the attention, 
one or two sessions might be given to a 
general survey of all conditions, in 
which new studies and new occurrences 
would be partially reported. The an- 
nual meetings could be in charge of the 
organization making the main study, 
with financial aid for the meeting from 
all member organizations. 

This was the plan that was con- 
ceived at Atlanta University. It could 
not be carried out there because we had 
only an annual appropriation of $5,000, 
which included our salaries and ex- 
penses. The scheme, therefore, had to 
be given up; but this would seem to be 
an unusually favorable time for re- 
drafting and improving the scheme and 
starting a study of group development 
and relations which would be unique 
in the history of the world, 


W. E. B. D. 


(Continued from page 58) 
On June 30th, 1928, he met his 


death on the job, accidentally, leaving 
a wife and three small girls with a 
great responsibility. 

Done by order of community with 
consent of his wife, Mrs. C. A. Mar- 
tin, who looks upon her husband’s 
work and sacrifice as just “service”. 
We look at it as “heroism”. 


He was born April 21, 1884. 


We have printed this letter as it 
came to us. It is the story of an hum- 
ble worker in a little Virginia town 
but it is a fine story and a fine life. 
Out of bits like this great races and 
great nations are built. 

We lift our hat and hand to the 
memory of Howard Martin. 
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NOW RENTING—Occupancy Feb. 1, 1929 


Open daily including Sundzy until 8:00 P.M. 


A six story elevator apart- 
ment erected on the highest 
part of upper Harlem, 
overlooking Colonial Park 
and Commanding a magni- 
ficent panoramic view of 
the Eastern part of the City 
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321 Edgecombe Avenue 

One of New York’s Most Charming Avenues 
Housekeeping Apartments in Suites of 
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1-2-3-4 Rooms, Kitchenette and Bath. 


This apartment has been planned to provide the most comfortable home for the 
fastidious tenant. No expense has been spared in quality or construction. Every 
.latest improvement has been incorporated. The rooms are unusually large, the one 
and two room apartments are provided with kitchenettes. The three and four rooms 
have separate kitchens. 
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The following are some of the outstanding conveniences: 


FRIGIDAIRE-Electric refrigeration 
KERNERATOR INCINERATORS 
OTIS ELEVATORS—Two of the latest type, fully collective and automatic 
; INTER-COMMUNICATING TELEPHONES and DOOR INTERVIEWERS 


REASONABLE RENTALS 


Representative on Premises 


Transportation facilities are most convenient. 6th and 9th Avenue “L” Express 
Station is at the foot of the hill. 145th Street crosstown cars a few hundred feet 
south, while the new St. Nicholas Avenue Express Station is but one block west. 
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Superfine “a Your Complexion 
Face Powder Demands 


Clinging-Invisible A Bestlace Powder 


The delicate skin pores should be cared for 
: : a in4 Shades Z by using only powders free from injurious in- 
White e at 50% the Box e gredients. Mme. C. J. Walker’s Face Powder 
. N\ sis made of the -best materials money can buy. 
Rose-flesh SS Ground to a velvety smoothness, sifted and 
oe YY forced thru closely woven silk and perfumed 
Brywn : delightfully. Try a box and learn the joy of 

Egyptian Brown 
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complexion beauty. 4, by 
THE MME. C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 
THE NEW SHADE) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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